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football team’s rosette to your grandmother’s funeral ?” 
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No question of cheap money to Britain 


Those Millions in England 


SENATOR GEORGE 


T is most important that public 
B opinion should be educated up to 

realising that the very substantial 
external assets held by Ireland are 
among the main constituents of our 
national, economic, financial and 
political strength. 

The effect of the repatriation of all 
types of asset, however held, has been 
debated on many occasions, and so 
has the narrower question of the 
effect of replacing the sterling assets 
owned by the Central Bank by Irish 
securities. 

In regard to this narrower question, 
a great deal of misunderstanding 
prevails. The assets held in the 
Central Bank form the backing of our 
currency and are essential for our 
international liquidity. 

As long as Ireland remains in the 
Sterling Area, large sterling assets 


Condensed from 


A. O’BRIEN, D.Lrrt. 


must be held by the Central Bank. 
These assets are invested in the 
London money markets in liquid 
securities. 
I? is not true to say that we are 
simply giving “ cheap moncy” to 
Britain by holding these assets, and 
that our problems would be solved if 
we took them back and invested them 
at home. In fact, our currency 
reserves tend to diminish the risk of 
inflation; they strengthen our cur- 
rency, and credit, and generally in- 
crease the nation’s economic stability. 
The assets earn a substantial in- 
come that accrues to the Exchequer. 
If the assets were replaced by gold, 
as they legally could be, that income 
would disappear. If they were re- 
placed by Irish Government securities 
the Exchequer would be paying 
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interest on these securities to the 
Central Bank instead of receiving an 
income from its investments. 

In fact, repatriation would simply 
mean a once-for-all swap of part of 
the sterling assets. It would involve 
the sale of existing sterling assets tu 
somebody in this country—it might 
be individuals; it might be the 
commercial banks; it might be a 
Government fund. The total amount 
of external assets would not be 
reduced, but ownership of part of 
them would have changed hands. 


‘THE effect would be to swell the 
external assets of the commercial 
banks at the expense of the external 
assets of the Central Bank. I do not 
think that would do very much harm, 
but neither do I think it would do 
very much good. It certainly would 
not increase the capital funds avail- 
able for investment in this country. 

The possession by the Central Bank 
of a large volume of external assets 
not only does not hinder capital in- 
vestment at home; it actually helps it. 
It strengthens the country’s currency, 
and therefore its credit; and by 
strengthening its credit it’ makes it 
possible for the Government and 
other borrowers to borrow more 
cheaply than they otherwise could. 

The use of external assets to bridge 
gaps in the balance of payments can 
be justified only in three cases: 

(1) During a period of emergency 
caused by temporary difficulties in 
export trades; 

(2) If repatriation would produce 
capital investment at home yielding as 
high a return as the external assets 
yielded abroad, and iif possible a 
return which would build up the 
volume of exports; 
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NEITHER investment nor employ- 

ment are ends in themselves. 
The fallacy that employment 
must be given at all costs is a 
very expensive one for Govern- 
ments and for taxpayers. Find 
work for the unemployed by all 
means—but let it be productive 
work for their sake as well as the 
nation’s. 











(3) Repatriation to finance certain 
“amenity” investments — housing, 


hospitals, schools—even though these 
are not financially profitable 


BELIEVE that repatriation should not 

take place unless the new home 
investment yields a return equal to 
that derived from the external invest- 
ments that have been sold. 

The use of external assets to finance 
amenity investments may be justified 
in very exceptional cases, but 
generally it is imprudent and un- 
sound. Social services should not be 
expanded more rapidly than national 
production. 

This is the heart of the matter, 
income depends on output, for 
Governments and nations as much as 
for the ordinary worker. 

The justification for the expen- 
diture of public money is to build up 
investment and employment and to 
expand the productivity of the nation. 
More exports mean more imports; 
more imports mean a higher standard 
of living or a bigger population with 
less emigration—or both a higher 
standard and a bigger population. 


E price structure in Ireland is 
distorted at the moment by a 
whole group of subsidies in every 
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NTERFERING with the free play of prices is like nailing down the 
hand of a barometer—it has no effect on the weather, and we may 
be caught without due warning in the thunderstorm of economic 


crisis. 


Our import and export prices depend on world forces of supply 
and demand, and are really beyond our control. Nobody in this 
county, public or private, can claim credit for the recent improve- 
ment in the balance of payments, in so far as it resulted from a 
change in the relative movements of import and export prices. 

Certainly the Irish internal price level is tending to be higher than 
that of the outside world—and that is unquestionably a symptom of 


inflation. 


To cure an inflationary condition we need more production, 
especially more production of exports—competitive exports that can 


stand on their own feet. 
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direction, with the result that goods 
are not selling at their true price. 

Some imports are “ protected ” by 
tariffs and quotas, so that their price 
is artificially high. Other home-pro- 
duced goods are subsidised and the 
price kept artificially low. There are 
heavy (and increasing) subsidies on 
flour, transport, social services and 
health services, and housing. 

Now who pays for these subsidies? 
Who meets the cost of this distor- 
tion? 


WHERE prices are kept artificially 
high, the cost is paid by the con- 
suming public. 

Where the price is kept artificially 
low the subsidies must be paid by the 
general taxpayer, and in particular by 
that very small group of taxpayers— 


about one in fifteen—who bear the 
total burden of the whole direct tax- 
ation of the country. 

Moreover, in so far as these sub- 
sidies throttle our export trade, and 
therefore lower imports and the 


general standard of living with them 
—every single one of us pays the cost 
indirectly. 


A REDUCTION in Government capital 

expenditure would help to reduce 
inflation. The primary financial duty 
of a Government is to keep up the 
value of money: without that, all 
social services, all promises and all 
debts become mere unrealities. 

The important thing is to have a 
scale of priority for State investment, 
concentrating as far as possible on 
primary production, agriculture and 
above all exports. 

When it comes to squeezing out 
inflation, the correct policy may not 
be popular; but it may be the greatest 
duty of Governments sometimes to 
do things which displease. 

Unless we face the hard fact of 
economic life we shall be keeping the 
present generation afloat by living on 
the savings of the past—and the 
generations that come after us will 
pay the price. 
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Casement’s friend criti. ses the military policy of the Easter Week leaders 


Were They Right in 1916? 


CAPTAIN ROBERT MONTEITH 


N many works on 1916, emphasis 
has been laid on the statement 

that Casement came to Ireland 
with the express intention of stop- 
ping the Rising. Equally so, is 
stressed his unreliability as a revolu- 
tionary. He is classed as a madman, 
a dreamer, a visionary whose ideas 
were impracticable, one who gave 
hair-trigger co-operation. 

He was no more a dreamer than 
any other man _ connected with 
Easter Week; but at times his dreams 
may have been different from those 
of his colleagues. 

Desmond Ryan makes the follow- 
ing statement in connection with 
Casement’s reaction to a despatch 
from John Devoy to the German 
General Staff :— 


= (CASEMENT immediately jumped to 
the conciusion that Devoy had 
been deceived by the Germans 
through the instrumentality of Franz 
von Papen, military attaché at Wash- 
ington, and that Ireland was to be 
tricked into a rising, ‘ foredoomed 
to failure’, in the interests of a 
mere military diversion to suit Ger- 
man interests. He realised that he 
was being deliberately kept in the 
dark, although he did not guess the 
reason. 
“The Military Council in Dublin 
were responsible for keeping Case- 
ment in ignorance, because even be- 


fore he left Ireland the insurrec- 
tionist party knew Casement was op- 
posed to an insurrection unless 
backed up by German assistance.” 

While it is obviously true that 
Casement was kept in the dark, he 
jumped at no such conclusion. The 
thought of trickery did not arise until 
some time later. 

Why was he kept in the dark all 
the time? The answer is, obviously, 
because the Military Council did not 
trust him! 

This fact is by this time well 
established and, being so, one may 
well ask another question: Why, in 
the name of common sense, was he 
not recalled? Or, why was not both 
he and the German Government in- 
formed simultaneously, that he no 
longer represented the Military 
Council or revolutionary group? 

Again, if Casement was distrusted, 
why was I sent to Germany? 


WHEN the Devoy despatch was read 

to me at the General Staff at 
Berlin, I was astonished at the mere 
mention of Casement’s name in a 
single line of that document. He was 
to remain in Germany as Ireland’s 
representative! I asked if there was 
no communication for him. No, all 
information was contained in that 
one despatch. No wonder Casement 
said it reduced him to the status of 
an office boy. 


Condensed from Casement’s Last Adventure (Dublin: Moynihan. 18/-)* 
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Later, when we discussed the mat- 
ter of his remaining in Berlin, with 
Captains Nadolny and von Haugh- 
witz, Casement abruptly ended the 
discussion by saying that it was his 
fixed determination to go to Ireland 
and that nothing on earth would stop 
him. That was final. 

Captain Nadolny, looking steadily 
at Casement, cynically said: “ Yes, 
you cannot in honour stay.” I used 
all my powers of persuasion on Case- 
ment to stay, but he was adamant. I 
said to Nadolny: “Would you send 
him to certain death? England thirsts 
for his blood. It is not necessary that 
he should go.” Again, Nadolny, the 
cynic, said: “Please, we will take 
the next business.” 


[N the Dublin Brigade were many 

visionaries. This fact does not take 
from their standing as fearless, gal- 
lant men and good soldiers. 

There was one group, all of them 
intensely active, educated and intel- 
ligent, endowed with magnetism and 
all the qualities that make for leader- 
ship. They evidently made a daily 
study of the strategy and tactics of 
both the German and English forces 
engaged in the European struggle. I 
heard them, from time to ume, dis- 
cussing probabilities and possible 
outcome of actions on the different 
fronts. They had all the military jar- 
gon, perimiters, salients, terrain, con- 
tours, sectors, demolitions and im- 
provisations. All of these good enough 
for a trained army, but, for an un- 
trained mass—very confusing. 

They would have learned more of 
the work before them had they 
studied Michael Dwyer, or Fintan 
Lalor, Christian de Wet or Delacey. 
Wasted effort for Irish revolution- 


1916? 





URING my own connection 

with the Volunteers in Ire- 
land I had always argued in 
favour of guerilla fighting as 
against a stand-up fight, which 
I knew would end in disaster. 
In this I was guided by my ex- 
perience along the Indian fron- 
tier and throughout the South 
African War. 

Before we left Berlin, Doctor 
Noogerath put this question to 
me: “How long do you think 
this fight will last?” 

“It will depend on whatever 
method of fighting we adopt,” I 
replied. “ If we make it a stand- 
up fight I give it one week—if 
we adopt guerilia tactics it will 
last indefinitely.” 

The night we left Berlin, Cap- 
tain von Haughwitz got me into 
a corner and pointed out the 
danger of engaging the English 
Army in an open fight. “ You 
were through the Boer War,” he 
said, “and you know it can’t be 
done.” 











aries, this study of so-called modern 
war. 


THE responsibility for the confusion 
existing in Dublin and country 


before Casement ever set foot on 
shore must be borne by the Military 
Council. Collivet, of Limerick, had 
to twist direct answers to his reason- 
able questions put to Pearse shortly 
before the Rising. The vague instruc- 
tions given Stack and Cotton, of 
Kerry, were not calculated to im- 
press these leaders with any high de- 
gree of confidence in the Military 
Council. MacDonagh’s curt treat- 
ment of Commandant Manahan, of 
the Gaitee Corps, is reminiscent of 
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Kitchener’s way with delinquent 
English officers: 

“There’s a train for Stellenbosch 
at 7 p.m.; see that you are on it.” 

It would appear that no one out- 
side the Council was to be fully 
trusted, and that those within the 
Council did not trust one another. 

The Council were aware that the 
Volunteers were in a small minority 
in Ireland, and therefore it was im- 
perative that the first action would 
have to be a success if they were to 
gain the support of the whole 
country. It is hard to see what the 
Council hoped to accomplish by 
marching in and taking up positions 
in the General Post Office, the Four 
Courts, Boland’s Mills and Stephen’s 
Green, or any of the positions 
occupied. 


‘AS it that the Military Council 
had decided upon the Vounteers 


and Citizen Army making a Grand 


Sacrifice and thus awaken the 
Nationa! Spirit of Ireland, so that 
the men of Ireland would carry on 
the struggle to a successful ending? 
This is improbable, as a few small 
successes Outside the city would have 
accomplished the same end. 

In Dublin, the rebel army was 
better trained, armed and equipped 
than any other force in the country. 
But, without artillery and machine- 
guns, their position was hopeless 
from the very beginning; their zone 
of fire bounded by the length or 
width of a street. They were there to 
await the closing of a ring of death 
all around them. All Irish ports were 
open to the enemy for the landing of 
reinforcements. On the east side in 
particular, the ports of Dublin, Dun 
Laoghaire, Drogheda, Dundalk and 
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Newry were at the service of the 
enemy. 


I" has been argued that there was 

a special significance in the reading 
of the Proclamation of the Republic 
in Dublin, Ireland’s capital city. Just 
why, it is difficult to understand. 
This ceremony would be just as im- 
pressive if carried out at Drumcol- 
logher, the Green, Kilcoole or the 
Hill of Tara. 

Much more impressive would be 
the posting of a copy of the Pro- 
clamation on the burnt-out ruins of 
every police barracks. These barracks 
were to the Irish people the out- 
standing symbol of English rule and 
power and their destruction would 
have had a terrific effect in kindling 
the spirit of National Freedom. The 
people we had to impress were 
the English and brave words never 
frightened them. 


NE of my most poignant memories 

is that scene in the little cabin of 
the U.1g9 after our fruitless search 
off the Kerry coast for the pilot boat: 
the dim light shining on Casement’s 
haggard face, then as grey as a morn- 
ing mist, as he wrote the last few 
words in his diary; his hands, almost 
as devoid of flesh as those of a skele- 
ton, shaking as he held the paper. 

When he had finished he said: 
“Well, it has turned out as I ex- 
pected, they would not let me come 
ahead.” 

They would not let him go. There 
were many things the men at Fenit 
would want to know: the ship’s 
draught, the number of hatches that 
could be worked at one time; the 
machinery the ship carried for un- 
loading cargo—a hundred and one 








guerilla warfare. 





NGLAND’S first line of defence in Ireland was the Royal Irish 

Constabulary. A splendid, well-armed military force, capable of 
taking the field as a military unit, its formal duty was the mainten- 
ance of law and order throughout the country. 

Surely the destruction of this force should have been the first 
objective of the rebel army. Wherever the army went, proclamations 
of the Republic could have been posted. 

Thomas Ashe, Richard Mulcahy and Frank Lawless showed how 
this could be done by their action at Ashbourne. Their objective 
was clear-cut, their victory decisive. It stands as a model of offensive 


Every barracks captured meant a booty of a certain number of 
good rifles and bayonets, with a considerable supply of ammunition, 
to say nothing of a carefully compiled mass of information, invalu- 
able to the English Intelligence Service. 








things that made for the rapid un- 
loading of a boat. All these details 
Casement would have brought with 
him, but they would not let him go. 

The Military Council contented 
itself with giving Austin Stack a few 
sketchy details about the arrival of 
the ship, and a clear and definite 
order that there was to be no shoot- 
ing before Easter Sunday. 


BECAUSE the Counci! ruled it, that 

ship was not to come in until 
S&nday night! This, despite the fact 
that they were fully informed that 
the ship might come in on Thursday, 


Friday or Saturday night. 

Suppose the ship nosed its way 
into Fenit pier under the pilotage of 
its own commander—what then? 
Were the men of Kerry to stand by 
and see the police take over? All the 
circumstances point to one conclu- 
sion: the arms ship was lost be- 
cause the Military Council would 
not forgo the spectacular reading of 


the Proclamation of the Republic in 
O’Connell Street, Dublin. 

There was an order to the South 
of Ireland men to hold the line of 
the Shannon. Against whom and for 
what purpose? 

There was neither sense nor reason 
for holding this or any other ex- 
tended line. Holding a line implies 
inaction, or, at best, defensive action. 
Our only hope at the beginning of 
hostilities was swift attack while we 
heid the offensive and the advantage 
of surprise. To spread a thin line of 
men along the Shannon was to invite 
their quick and utter destruction. 

Had things gone as planned on 
Easter Sunday, it is obvious that the 
element of surprise would have been 
discounted everywhere else through- 
out Ireland, while in Dub!in no ad- 
vantage was taken of it beyond the 
taking up of defensive 
according to plan. 

I repeat, there were dreamers other 
than Casement. 


positions 
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‘TO most men, experience is like the stern lights of a ship, 
which illumine only the track it has passed. 


—S. T. COLERIDGE 





Joseph Mary Plunkett—The Gentle Rebel 


REV. H. A. McHUGH, C.SS.R., D.C.L. 


T was for Irishmen the old, old 

ending. Yet rarely had it seemed 

so much the paradox of Calvary 
as when Joseph Mary Piunkett, 
bridegroom of an hour, sat in the soft 
gleam of candle-light awaiting the 
dawn and death. Ailing, gentle and 
strong with the strength which 
innocence gives to saints and children, 
he walked out to face the guns. 

The peaks were at last in sight. He 
had struggled close to the vision of 
God. 

Quite a lot has been written about 
the men who died in ’Sixteen. Little 
of it, however, has dealt with Plunkett, 
a sensitive and deeply passionate soul 
who sought to defend himself by a 
seeming coldness. 

He never had more than a few 
intimate friends. But then he was 
not a man easily known. There was 
an air of aloofness about him. He 
lived within. What most men saw 
were the contradictions of a frail body 
and an indomitable will, the placidity 
of a dreamer and the cold daring of 
a man of action. 


TO suggest that the soldier poet was 

the Tom Sawyer of Easter Week 
is as little true as to suggest that he 
was its Machiavelli. He himself rather 
bluntly disowned the réle of Emmet. 


He meant his death to be more 





OSEPH Mary PLUNKETT, son of 

Count and Countess Plunkett, 
was born in Dublin in 1887. He 
was frail and delicate from birth. 

Everything would have sug- 
gested a sheltered existence for 
him. He _ seemed naturally 
destined for the quiet ease of 
books and study. His gifts also 
singled him out as a scholar. At 
least, it looked that way. At the 
C.U.S., then at Passy with the 
Marists and finally at Belvedere 
with the Jesuits he showed 
remarkable talent. The music of 
words haunted him. 

But he knew as well the 
strange unrest of a questing 
soul. He became precociously 
thoughtful. A course of philo- 
sophy opened to him a new 
world. And what he recognised 
as his need for God led him to a 
study of the mystics. The 
urgency of St. Paul seized him. 
The vision of God was the end 
of his questing 











than an heroic gesture to his country 
and his love. The passionate dream 
of Pearse was his also. But failure was 
not for him the way. 

The struggle in the G.P.O. was for 
him only the climax of another and 
inner struggle of years. What Francis 
of Assisi sang to the sun or John of 
the Cross to the flight of rain and 


Condensed from the Redemptorist Record 








MYSTIC UNDER FIRE 


light over the hills, he sang to the 
guns. 


J? had been planned that Plunkett 
should take out a degree at the 
University. His broken health frus- 
trated the plan. He had to winter 
abroad. 

Yet the preparatory study for the 
entrance examination brought him 
one of the two great friendships & his 
brief life. Thomas MacDonagh was 
engaged to coach him in Irish. The 
master and pupil relationship between 
them soon resolved itself into a deep 
and lasting kinship between two 
sensitive and poetical souls. Through 
MacDonagh, too, Plunkett met 
Patrick Pearse. 

The flame of Pearse seared the boy. 
He awakened to the grim reality of 
what freedom must cost. Nobody else 
knew Plunkett as these two men knew 
him. Nobedy else could have appre- 
ciated him as they did. 


OREIGN travel had _ considerably 

helped the young invalid. The best 
in three or four languages became his. 
His mind was stored with the richness 
of eastern imagery. But he still tended 
to live more and more within himself. 

He deliberately made his choice of 
soldiering. For an invalid it may have 
seemed a curious one. But the sunset 
period of his life belongs to Ireland 
and to the world. 


PLUNKETT was essentially a poet and 

writer. Yet he died close to greater 
poetry than he had ever written. The 
little that he has left only stresses the 
pathos of the vanished springtime of a 
true poet. Even that little places him 
alongside Yeats himself. 

If he had lived, he might have be- 





I see His blood upon the rose 
And in the stars the glory of 
His eyes, 
His body gleams amid eternal 
snows, 
His tears fall from the skies. 


I see His face in every flower; 
The thunder and the singing 
of the birds 
Are but His voice—and carven 
by His power 
Rocks are His written words. 


All pathways by His feet are 
worn, 
His strong heart stirs the ever- 
beating sea, 
His crown of thorns is twined 
with every thorn, 
His cross is every tree. 
JOSEPH Mary PLUNKETT. 











come, like h.; inspiration Thompson, 
another poets’ poet. He wrote slowly 
and with difficulty. 

He was singing against the tragic 
brevity of his life and the grey doom 
of Irishmen. His songs have a value 
beyond mere poetry. They were 
unconsciously confessional. Plunkett 
was the mystic who tried to capture 
the beauty of God in halting words. 


T was during two years in Stony- 
hurst that the young philosopher 
discovered the mystics. In them he 
discovered himself. Francis of Assisi, 
Tauler, Teresa of Avila and John of 
the Cross echoed his own longing. 
Life became suddenly luminous. 
Ill-health, enforced inactivity, dis- 
appointment, the loneliness of boy- 
hood cut off from boyhood’s vigorous 
interests, nis sensitive awareness of 
slight or hurt, his deep need for 
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affection—all had been preparing him 
for the quest of God. 

One of the mystics seems beyond 
others to have influenced the young 
poet. There was more than a passing 
resemblance between the emaciated 
Carmelite John of the Cross and the 
frail Dublin man. 


Wart they had in common was 

more than poetry. It was kinship 
in spirit that could bridge four 
centuries as easily as it bridged two 
worlds, this and the next. Now and 
then in his verse Plunkett reflects 
the likeness. 

His solitude was that of a man 
lonely among a crowd. His darkness 
came largely from broken hopes, the 
futile struggle, the sorrow and the last 
stand in smoke and flame. 

From an apparently hopeless 
human love he had grown to realise 
the only love, that of God. Indeed, 
his last hour marriage was for him a 
wonderful symbol of love beyond the 
grave. Salvation was, in a sense, a 


soul’s eternal marriage with its God. 
Piunkett’s life is then on merely 
human values inexplicable. It must 
remain an enigma for all except those 
who realise that a poet walking up 
Sackville Street can well be a mystic 
walking up Carmel to the heights of 
God. 


KETT had dragged himself from 

a hospital bed to take part in the 

Rising. He had a grim awareness of 

what it was going to cost. In the 

greatness of failure then he had no 
time for mock heroics. 

While Father Augustine was offer- 
ing Christ in Church Street, Plunkett 
was Offering his life—as a share in 
that Sacrifice—in Kilmainham. 

“ All for Thee and naught for me” 
a friar poet had sung four centuries 
ago in the darkness of a Toledo 
dungeon. And because of him there 
was song, too, in the darkness of a 
Dublin jail. John of the Cross was 
right. “ After darkness there comes 
a great light.” 
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HEN Walt Whitman thought he could live with the 
animals because they do not sweat and whine about 


their condition, he was being particularly human. He was 
displaying his capacity for discontent, a talent unique in 
man, By being discontented with his own discontent he 
was displaying the talent in its loftiest form. 

Discontent is the one attribute of man that makes his 
inconsistent whims consistent, that underlies his peculiar 
restlessness, that best explains the peculiar confusion of his 
evolution. 

Paradoxically, it is also the one quality that best explains 
the progressive elements of that evolution. It is the one 
quality that might possibly organise the other qualities for 
further progress. It has already taken man out of the trees 
and it may yet take him out of confusion. 

—Joun H. Brapiey, Patterns of Survival. 





They have been making aie in Kilkenny since 1710 


Your Very Good Health, Sir 
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rYXNHIS is the story of Smithwick’s 
St. Francis Abbey Brewery, an 
Irish industry which started 244 
years ago when a_ twenty-year-old 
youth left his Tipperary home, 
married a Kilkenny girl, and settied 
in Kilkenny City. 

To appreciate the difficulties under 
which the founder, John Smithwick, 
vorked, one must study the back- 
ground. 

The title deed—granted on Sep- 
tember 25, 1705, to one Richard Cole 
—conjures up a picture of pomp and 
pageantry : — 


“IT, James, Duke, Marquis and 
Earl of Ormond, Earl of Ossory and 
Broiknoik of Oxford and Dublin 
and Steward of the City of West- 
minster and Lord Lieutenant of 
the County of Somerset and also 
of the City and County of the City 
of Bristole and the Cittyes of Bath 
and Welles, High Steward of 
Exeter, Governor of the Charter 
House, London, and one of the 
Lords of Her Majesties Most 
Honourable Privy Councill in 
England and Ireland, Knight of 
the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter and Lord Lieutenant 
Generall, General Governor of 
Ireland of the one part and 
Richard Cole of Kilcreene of the 
other part in the liberties of the 
Citty of Kilkenny . . . do hereby 
grant all that and those the three 
thatched tenements and garden 


without the Black Abbey Gate be- 
tween the river and the City Wall 
being formerly the holding of the 
Lady Evans and now inhabited by 
several undertenants situate lyn 
and being in the suburbs of the 
City of Kilkenny . . . yielding and 
paying therefore and _ thereout 
yearly and every year for ever at 
the Castle of Kilkenny the rent or 
finne of one pound sterling of law- 
ful money availed at the two most 
usual feasts or dayes of payment in 
the yeare; that is to say the Feast 
of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and of St. Michael 
the Archangel and also yielding 
and paying yearly and every year 
at the Castle of Kilkenny aforesaid 
upon demand two Fatt Turkies as 
accates or five shillings sterling of 
Ann in lieu thereof at the election 
of the said Duke.” 


OHN SMITHWICK founded the firm 

of Smuithwicks in Kilkenny five 
years after the above fee farm grant 
and was succeeded by his son, Peter, 
and then by his grandson, John (died 
1842). John married Catherine Butler, 
of Dangan, Thomastown (who lived 
to the goodly old age of 104), and 
their son, Edmund, purchased the 
freehold of the brewery about 1826 

At this time, a young barrister 
named Dan O’Connell was beginning 
to make a name for himself in the 
Irish courts. 
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Irish Catholics had already won 
some measure of relief by being 
allowed to tenant the bogs. The 
agitation was starting: agitation for 
freedom which was later to hold 
Europe spellbound as Dan O’Connell 
swept Ireland and roused the people, 
through his loyal friends, into the 
movement which ended with Catholic 
Emancipation. 

And one of those friends who 
spearheaded the work in the south 
was Edmund Smithwick, later Mayor 
of the city. 

Letters in the possession of 
the Smithwick family show that 
O’Connell relied on Edmund Smith- 
wick’s advice for campaign plans and 
the nomination of keymen for trusted 
positions in the movement. 


‘HE friendship was soldered with 
long letters and visits from the 
Liberator. 

The company’s present board room 
is in fact the room where O’Connell 
stayed during his visits to the 
brewery. 

During these visits, O’Connell 
discussed the political situation and 
availed of his sojourn in the Smith- 
wick household to learn of what the 
organisation was doing in Kilkenny. 

But on one of those visits, there 
was much pleasanter note than the 
doings of the Repealers—for the 
famous barrister stood as godfather 
for a new arrival and the baby boy 
was christened Daniel O’Connell 
Smithwick. 

O’Connell’s son, John, was returned 
for Kilkenny City after the Liberator 
wrote to Edmund Smithwick in 1841, 
when a dissolution of Parliament was 
imminent, to seek nomination for 
Kilkenny City for himself should he 





[§ 1928, Smithwick’s entered 

their ale in the world-famed 
London Exhibition where brew- 
ers from the world’s leading 
breweries brought their produce, 
and when the judges gave their 
verdict the Kilkenny firm had 
carried the day with first prize, 
awarded to the best naturally 
conditioned ale. 

The coveted award now stands 
with the Company’s first award 
—the Award of Merit given at 
the Rotunda, Dublin, in 1892, at 
the first Distillers, Brewers and 
Allied Traders Exhibition. In- 
cidentally, it was perhaps fitting 
that the Rotunda Award should 
have been won by Smithwick’s, 
for it had the portrait of an old 
friend of the family enlarged on 
it—Daniel O’Connell! 








be beaten in Dublin. Later he asked 
Smithwick’s help to nominate John 
instead and the son was elected. 


S the turbulent century drew to a 

close, the Smithwick family made 
a vital decision and in 1898 formed 
a limited company. 

A distillery, purchased by Edmund 
with the property, had been long 
discontinued and brewing was the 
sole business carried on from 1827. 

Edmund’s son, John, inherited the 
business and the name of Smithwick’s 
beers and ales began to spread. It 
was drunk in London, Liverpool, 
Cardiff. A cargo of ale was shipped 
to the West Indies. Expansion was 
inevitable. 

And so, in 1898, Messrs. E. Smith- 
wick and Sons, Ltd., was born. 

Gradually the “Four Goods” 
policy of the Smithwick firm spread : 











YOUR VERY 


“Good Beer, Good Friends, Good 
Manners and Good Service” was 
more than an advertising slogan. 


J 1930, Colonel Frank Richardson, 

a partner in a large and old- 
established firm of hop merchants in 
London, joined the Board of Direc- 
tors of Messrs. Smithwicks. With him 
was Mr. Walter Smithwick, who had 
just qualified as a lawyer. Both 
families had been associated with 
each other since the middle of the 
previous century. 

Walter continued the work of his 
father, who died in April of that year, 
and his great-grandfather, and thus 
maintained the unbroken link for well 
over 200 years. 

Because the demand for this Kil- 
kenny ale is growing still, Smithwicks 
have been forced to forgo tackling 
the export market. The brewery could 
be a large dollar-earning concern as 
was shown in 1950 when Walter 
Smithwick sailed to New York on a 
three-week exploratory trip and a 
general survey of the American 
marketing scene. 
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SMITHWIcK’s Brewery retains a 
couple of ancient pieces of 
plant. 

One is a massive water-wheel 
which supplies most of the 
power required in the malt 
houses provided there is suffi- 
cient water in the stream to turn 
the wheel and also that the river 
Nore does not become flooded 
and consequently back up and 
stop the wheel. The power thus 
obtained costs practically nothing 
beyond an occasional greasing of 
bearings and cogwheels. 

The other piece is an old 
beam engine which is really now 
a museum piece, but still does 
its job of work when required 











ALTHOUGH he reported afterwards 

that this market was “ inevitably 
limited”, results in New York 
showed that there was a good 
demand for the mild Smithwick’s 
Ale. 

Smithwicks may pursue _ the 
American market further—but it will 
not be until the home market is 
satisfied. 


GABRIEL Pascat came to tell me that Bernard Shaw had 

given him permission to make a film of Pygmalion. Why 
Shaw gave one of his plays to Pascal, after refusing so 
many other producers, is a mystery. 

One explanation is that Shaw asked Pascal how much 
money he had and Pascal took a half-cr.wn out of his 
pocket; Shaw being so delighted by his frankness that 
everything went smoothly thereafter. 

At any rate, I think it is true, because I heard the story 
from both of them, that their interview ended with Gaby 
borrowing money from Shaw to pay off his taxi. 

—Lorp GRANTLEY in the Sunday Express. 


N’T worry about an occasional bit of bad publicity. 
Bankers report that after centuries of sneers, knocks and 
abuse, money is more in demand than ever. 
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A Song for Miss O’Hara 


B.C. AND A.F.N. SINGER, AUBURN- 

“haired Patsy O’Hara, is London- 
Irish. Her father and mother came 
straight out of County Cork. 

Listeners to A.F.N. will have heard 
her many a time singing in the 
Casa Carioca night club at Garmisch. 
“There’s no more beautiful night 
club in Europe,” says she. 

This twenty-three-year-old song- 
stress is just back from four years in 
Germany, entertaining British and 
American troops. 

Before that she was letting fly on 
the trombone with Ivy Benson and 
her All Girls’ Band. 

“I packed up the trombone,” she 
told me, “when I found I could 
make a living with my voice. Why 
cart a trombone around when it 
made my arms ache and gave me a 
sore throat?” 

Patsy O’Hara’s top number in a 
recent solo broadcast was O for 
O’Hara, written for her by Bryan 
Blackburn and set to music by Hal 
Wayne. 

—Guy CHEVIOT in Radio Review. 
Irish-Speaking Mayor in 
the U.S. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 
which will celebrate its tercen- 
tenary next June, has made a Kerry- 
man its Mayor. He is James Cahil- 
lane, who was born and educated in 
Killorglin. 
He arrived in Northampton in 
April, 1930. Under the American 
variant of his name, Callahan, he 
began in the motor business as an 


agent for the Hudson Automobile 
Company. Bit by bit, he extended 
his business interests and now today 
he is the proprietor of the Hudson 
Agency and the owner of two auto- 
mobile repair and supply shops. 

But Callahan is only his business 
title. In social and political life, he 
clings to his right name, Cahillane. 
What is more, he still speaks and 
writes Irish fluently. 

—* TATLER.” 


Cork Fashions 


RS. BEETON, OF COOKERY BOOK 

fame, taught our grandmothers or 
great-grandmothers the art of 
cookery. She also invented the paper 
pattern, that boon to the home 
dressmaker. Her great-niece, Mrs. 
Elizabeth James, who is one of Ire- 
land’s leading dress designers, may 
or may not know how to cook, but 
she certainly leaves great-aunt 
Beeton far behind in the art of dress- 
making. 

At Knightsbridge, London, Eliza- 
beth James held a dress show to dis- 
play the models designed by herself 
and which are made by the firm 
which she has founded and which 
operates from an old Georgian house 
in Cork’s South Mali. Nancy 
Spain, the writer and book reviewer, 
was there “lending moral support”, 
she said, to “ sister Liz.” Nancy was 
in Mahony tweed slacks. 

—The Cork Examiner. 


A Hosting of Pipers 
THIRTY-FOUR-YEAR-OLD BAGPIPE- 
playing doctor is leading a drive 
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to bring traditional Irish music into 
its own. 

He is Dr. Brian Galligan, of Cavan, 
one of the leaders of Comhaltas Ceol- 
toiri Eireann—the 1,000-strong Irish 
Musicians’ Confederation aiming to 
restore the playing of the harp and 
the Uilleann (or arm) pipes 

For hundreds of years these in- 
struments were played all over Ire- 
land, but the art was almost killed 
by war and famine in the 18th and 
19th centuries. “But it’s coming 
back,” says Dr. Galligan. 

Dr. Galligan plans to stage in 
Cavan next Whitsuntide the biggest 
event in the history of the Comhaltas 
—a Music Festival, attended by har- 
pers and pipe players from the four 
corners of Ireland. 

Famous as the national emblem 
of Ireland, the ordinary harp costs 
anything from {£60 up. 

—The Irish Independent. 


“ Jimmy the Fix ”’ 


LAD FROM WIGAN BUT WITH AN 

Irish name has become one of the 
fabulous characters on Broadway. 
He is John James (“Jimmy the Fix”) 
Murphy, forty-four years old and 
probably the tallest dwarf. 

Jimmy has had a vivid life, as 
miner, boxing fan, undertaker’s assis- 
tant, valet to famous film and stage 
stars and batman to the smallest 
general ever. But he is now doing a 
goodwill job for a soft-drinks firm in 
New York. 

He is described on the payroll as 
an official greeter. Whether it’s 
boxers like Randy Turpin, stage stars 
or ambassadors who arrive, Jimmy is 
there to see that they can go places 
and meet people. 

Though he is a naturalised Ameri- 
can now his accent is broader Lan- 
cashire than George Formby’s. 

Joe Kennedy, former United States 
Ambassador in London, Morton 
Downey and Bert Wheeler, of 


Wheeler and Woolsey, paid his fare 
to New York in 1938. Jimmy became 
valet to Downey and Johnny “ Tar- 
zan” Weissmuller. 

—Daily Herald. 


Boy Artist 
“\WILL-I-A-M.” THE CALL ECHOED 
through the Belfast street. 

The small boy stretched full- 
length on the side-walk rose reluc- 
tantly, beat clouds of crayon dust 
from his pants and jersey and, with 
a lingering look at the drawings 
scrawled over the pavement, raced 
indoors in answer to his mother’s 
call. 

Passers-by stopped to gaze admir- 
ingly at the child’s handiwork. 

But even those who perceived the 
exceptional promise in them could 
not have guessed that the eight-year- 
old “pavement artist” would one 
day be the doyen of Ireland’s artists 
—painter of presidents, prime mini- 
sters, prelates and poets, of society’s 
beauties and humble “ shawlies ”, 
and of landscapes now as highly 
treasured in the foremost galleries 
of New York and London as in those 
of Dublin and Belfast. 

For the boy was to become Wil- 
liam Conor, R.O.I., R.H.A., whose 
genius for the beauty and romance 
of the commonplace has earned him 
the highest honour Irish art can 
bestow. 

“T suppose, in a sense, I began my 
career as a ‘pavement artist’,” he 
said. “I know I have been drawing 
ever since I could hold a crayon or 
a stump of chalk—and surely the 
pavement is the biggest canvas a boy 
can find.” 

—D. Ceci Orr in the Sunday 
Chronicle. 


Laurels for Maxie 


HEN Maxie McCULLAGH DUCKED 
under the ropes in the County 








She’s the Voice of Ireland 


4£ most recognisable woman’s voice in Ireland is that of a young 

married woman with two very small children, who is best known 
by her maiden name. 

Kathleen Dolan has put across the air from Radio Eireann probably 
more words than any one member of the staff since the station was 
founded twenty-eight years ago. 


with a characteristic toss of the head, “ including the late Professor 
Lloyd-James, the B.B.C. expert, never quite managed to pin-point 
my accent—where it came from, that’s to say. I used to be amused 
trying to flummex them.” 

No wonder the experts were puzzled since Kathleen was born in 
County Derry, near Strabane, came to Dublin at the age of three 
months, and spent much of her girlhood in Normara’y. Her French 
and German accents sound as authentic as her Irish. 

At twenty she turned up—unknown to her parents—at an audition 
for a Radio Eireann woman announcer. The awful moment arrived 
when she found she had been chosen for the job and had to own 
up at home. 

Her most embarrassing moment she still considers was when she 
fell asleep in the confessional box after a strenuous week of late-night 
duty and dances. When at last the priest pushed aside the slide after 
hearing a very protracted confession in the adjoining cubicle, 


she leant forward, 
the words “ Radio Eireann 
quick getaway. 


” 


cleared her 


throat, unconsciously muttered 


and, realising her awful gaffe, made a 


—My.Les MacSwEENEy in Sunday Empire News. 


| 
“ Phoneticians from all over the world,” says flower-like Kathleen, 


an 





a 


Hall, Mullingar, for his international 
fight against the German lightweight, 
Heinz Eitel, he was ending his box- 
ing career where it had begun, some 
nineteen years earlier: in his native 
Mullingar. 

Boxing has brought Maxie to many 
foreign parts. He has represented 
Ireland and the I.A.B.A. in Norway, 
Spain, Denmark, France and the 
U.S.A., and he fought in most of 
Britain’s big arenas. In May, 1949, he 
represented Ireland in the “Golden 
Gloves ” contest in Chicago, and re- 
turned again to the States the follow- 
ing year. In the same year he 
crowned his great career by winning 
the European Lightweight title in the 
Bislet Stadium, Oslo. 


PLL LPP a 


He is the only Irish amateur boxer 
to win a European title outside Ire- 
land. During the course of his career 
he has made the Irish Lightweight 
title virtually his very own. 

Maxie considers his two defeats of 
Welshman Eddie Thomas (later to 
become British professional Welter- 
weight Champion) as his best per- 
formances. He beat Thomas in 
Limerick and in Wales. His second 
defeat of Thomas was the latter’s 
last fight as an amateur. 

In 1950 Maxie became the first 
boxer to hold the title “ Boxer of the 
Year,” a tithe now conferred cach 
year by the 1.A.B.A. on the outstand- 


ing boxer. 
—The Link. 





An American woman reports on Ireland today : 


My Interview with the Archbishop 


BARBARA C. JENCKS 


FY NiIERE is no love lavished on the 
Irish where sections of the 
American Press are concerned. 

But it took twinkle-eyed, soft-spoken, 

gentle, calm yet firm John Charles 

McQuaid, Archbishop of Dublin, to 

set American reporters back on their 

heels. In no uncertain terms, allowing 
no room for comedy, the dignified 

Irish Primate answered them when 

they queried: “ And how is ould Ire- 

land and how does she stand?” 

The “ infallible” secular Press has 
established a little nationalistic code 
all its own. Each national group has 
at one time or another suffered and 
squirmed at its set and publicised 
labels. The Press would not permit 
these groups to wander outside the 
realm of the label classification. 
Italians, Scotch, French, Chinese— 
yes, even English suffer much from 
such publicity, The Press had almost 
succeeded in winning over the 
American public to think upon these 
groups in the way they would have 
them. Of late, the venom has been 
directed at the Irish. 

The secular Press conception which 
they would impress on readers is that 
all Irishmen are tipplers and amateur 
boxers. They are the race of the 
superstitious, stubborn, flatfoots and 
beef-stew lovers. They completely 
erase the picture of any culture—-Ire- 
land’s colleges, arts, scholars, patriots. 
But it just isn’t so—anymore than all 


Chinese are laundrymen or all Italians 
are fruit peddlers or the French are 
famous for their “ ooooh la-las.” It is 
about time the secular editors and 
movie directors got a new theme 
song. 


WHEN quizzed as to his ideas on the 

Quiet Man, recent Academy 
Award winning movie with an Irish 
background, Archbishop McQuaid 
set his jaw hard. 

“TI have not seen the picture but 
many in Ireland deeply resented some 
parts of it, which were looked upon 
as a travesty on the Irish people,” 
he said. 

Those who saw this excellently 
photographed movie which showed 
the Irish scenery at its best—and 


Condensed from The Providence Visitor, U.S.A. 
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Irish life at a fictional worst—will 
nod agreement to this statement. And 
again when queried as to Love 
Among the Irish, Archbishop 
McQuaid said that he finds no trouble 
in his archdiocese with late mar- 
riages. 

He took the interview into his own 
hands at that moment and began to 
fill the reporters’ pads with facts as 
to the high education standards in 
Ireland. Colleges are crowded, with 
little signs of slackening enrolments. 
He reminded the reporters, too, that 
in Ireland there are no State schools. 
Rather, they are all private and are 
all supported by the State be they 
Protestant, Catholic or non-sectarian. 


QE of the things which surprised 

me most upon arrival in Ireland 
was the major réle played by women 
in the business and professional life 
of the country. 

Perhaps I had been unconsciously 
conditioned by the Quiet Man treat 
em rough philosophy but I expected 
that most Irish women kept pretty 
much to the vicinity of the peat fire 





E active réle played by 

women in the business life of 
Ireland came as a complete sur- 
prise. Irish women, we are happy 
to report, play an exciting and 
important réle in this new Ire- 
land. Their réle is not a bit the 
type the movie world presents or 
the magazine writer would have 
one believe. 











Articles on the low-marriage rate and 
the manner in which women in 
general were looked upon in Ireland 
did little to brighten the precon- 
ceived picture of life among the Irish 
for the colleens. 

Sybil Connolly is an outstanding 
feminine figure in Ireland with her 
world-wide publicity on the fashion 
stage. Her novel designing which 
found scope in ancient folk costume, 
transforming them into modern chic 


1954 models has brought a refresh- 
ing note to the world fashion stages. 

The fabulous Irish tweeds made on 
the looms by hand cry for the in- 
genuity of other original designers 
such as Sybil Connolly. 


The Perfect Squelch 


YOUNG man foolishly twitted an Offaly octogenarian on 
his age. The elder man looked at him and said: “ Young 
man, an ass is older at twenty than a man at eighty.” 


* 


‘THE centenarian had just celebrated his birthday and a 

newspaper reporter asked him: “ What would you do 
if you could have your time over again?” The old man 
sat deep in thought, At last he replied: “I think I would 
part my hair in the middle.” 


* 


IsS TEEN-AGE enquired: “‘Grandmother, when does a 
woman stop hoping for romance?” “ My dear,” replied 
the old lady, “I don’t know.” 








Psychologists say that each human being is a mixture of as many as 300 
distinct abilities, tendencies and traits 


Don’t Worry If You're Not a Genius 


REV. STEPHEN 


was exactly and in every respect 

like yourself? Whoever you may 
happen to be, I think you will have to 
answer, No! 

Put the same question to as many 
persons as you may care to interro- 
gate, and the answer is sure to be 
the same. The fact is, though so 
much is said, written and done as 
though human beings were as like 
as ninepins, we are all different from 
one another: each one of us is pecu- 
liar, nay, in a sense, unique. 

These manifold differences between 
one human being and another, though 
they be vaguely admitted in prin- 
ciple, are often ignored in practice. 

Obvious physical features are not 
the principal sources of difference. 
There are differences in needs—of 
sleep, or food, or recreation, differ- 
ences in reaction to noise, or 
monotony, or fatigue, to heat and 
cold. One person is, as we say, “a 
bundle of nerves”, another frankly 
unable to understand what nerves 
really mean. One man is allergic to 
this or that, the next not in the least. 


| i. you ever met a person who 


MENTAL faculties, gifts and apti- 

tudes show endless variety. Take 
only the memory. There is, on the 
one hand, the memory of a Macau- 
lay who remembered whatever caught 
his fancy without goimg through the 


J. BROWN, S.J. 





OST cases of emotional mal- 

adjustment are due to the fact 
that people will not accept them- 
selves. They resent their limita- 
tions. They want to be someone 
else. 








process of consciously getting it by 
heart, or the amazing memory of an 
expert pianist playing a sonata or a 
concerto without the score; and, on 
the other, the memories of so many 
of us, lamenting that ours is like a 
sieve, unable to retain anything we 
put into it; names and dates and 
qudtations will not come to mind 
when we want them. Some people 
have notably feeble intelligence and 
prodigious memories. 

When men and women are thrown 
together in business, in sports, in the 
home, differences show themselves. 
One likes fresh air and another hates 
draughts; one likes to listen to the 
radio and another wants it turned off, 
or if they must listen, one wants 
music, another politics. 

The existence of all these manifold 
differences between one person and 
another surely goes to show, for one 
thing, the absurdity of education 
carried out on a mass-production 
basis, with little or no attempt to 
help the pupils to find out their indi- 
vidual aptitudes. 


Condensed from In The Byways of Life (Dublin: Talbot Press. 9/6) 
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f:4cH human being is a mixture of 

many (some psychologists say as 
many as 300) distinct abilities, ten- 
dencies and traits, any of which 
may be possessed in a vast variety of 
degrees. 

To each one of us God has given 
a self endowed with a certain com- 
bination of these qualities, aptitudes, 
abilities—call them what we will, and 
it is this combination, this bunch or 
bouguet of gifts and qualities that 
constitutes what nowadays we call 
our personality. One may not have 
what is called a striking personality, 
a remarkable personality, or a very 
original personality, but personality 
of some sort everyone must have, 
because personality is simply one’s 
spiritual nature considered as indi- 
vidualised in oneself, in this particu- 
lar self which is our own. 

There are people who look about 
them and observe on all sides other 


people with gifts that they themselves 
do not possess, cleverer people, more 
brilliant people, people gifted with 
wonderful imagination, with most re- 
tentive memories, with skills of vari- 
ous kinds. And they are filled with a 
sense of tragedy when they contem- 


plate their own lack of so many 
powers and gifts, their poor memory, 
their want of imagination, their utter 
inability to follow certain lines of 
activity and accomplish what others 
have accomplished. They forget that 
all those whose accomplishments 
they look upon with envy have their 
own limitations, their own lack of 
aptitude for many things. 


IsTORY has no record of any man 
who had a genius for everything 
or was an expert in everything. 
Every man is finite and has his limi- 





0 defend and to preserve our 

self, our personality, ts not 
enough. 

Our Maker did not give it to 
us to lock it up, like a museum 
piece, in a glass case and there 
admire it. He gave it to us that 
we might develop its abilities 
and powers, and, whether these 
amount to one talent or to ten, 
we must not act like the man in 
the parable who wrapped his 
single talent in a “ napkin” and 
laid it aside till the coming of 
his lord. 

The developing of personality, 
far from ending with our last 
class in school or our last lec- 
ture in the university, ought to 
continue all our lives. Whether 
we like it or not, life will teach 
us many things, unless we are 
incapable of learning. But there 
is needed a more active effort to 
bring up self and draw from it 
all its latent capabilities. Else our 
minds may lie fallow and our 
powers may rust. 











tations. The greatest ger:uses have 
often the most astonishing limita- 
tions. They often have the defects of 
their very qualities. 

A classic example was Samuel 
Johnson, a really great and also a 
very good man after his own fashion. 
He was almost unbelievably eccen- 
tric. Macaulay was hardly exaggerat- 
ing when he described the old Doc- 
tor’s “ scrofula, his St. Vitus’s dance, 
his rolling walk, his blinking eye, his 
insatiable appetite for fish sauce and 
veal pie and plums, his inextinguish- 
able thirst for tea [twenty cups at a 
sitting], his contortions, his mutter- 
ings, his gruntings, his puffings ” and 
sO OR. 
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Great artists and composers, great 
literary men, too, are often almost as 
remarkable for their limitations as for 
their gifts. It is as if, to counter- 
balance the greatness of one particu- 
lar talent, other, if minor, talents were 
denied them. 


Is it really, then, all tragedy that 

your personality should lack the 
great gifts of genius? Perhaps after 
all your “self” has qualities of 
common sense, balance and practical 
ability in which people of genius may 
be altogether lacking. So do not take 
your limitations au grand tragique. 
Be sure that your Maker has given 
you gifts at least sufficient for the 
main business of your lives, which is 
concerned not with your brief span 
of life here below but with the life 
that lies beyond. 

We are, then, what we are: we are 
condemned to be ourselves. 

If, instead of bemoaning our tragic 
fate because the self our Creator gave 
us is not to our taste, or not equal to 
the measure of our ambitions, we 
were to accept that self as a gift from 
His hands, how much happier our 
lives could be. Self-pity is one of the 
poorest forms of self-indulgence and 


an inferiority complex is a serious 
handicap in life. St. Francis de Sales 
has summed it all up in one perfect 
sentence: Soyons ce que mous 


sommes et soyons-le bien, pour faire 
duquel 


honneur au maitre 
sommes T ceuvre. 


nous 


BT it is by no means enough just to 

put up with our self, our person- 
ality. We must actually defend it, and 
that is not an easy task in these days 
of ours. Even outside the iron cur- 
tains or barbed wire entanglements 
of totalitarian régimes many _ in- 
fluences combine to suppress any 
individuality one may possess and 
reduce everybody to a dead level of 
impersonality. 

A certain degree of conformity is 
incumbent on all of us. But it is 
something worse than childish so to 
sink our personality as to be ready 
to drift with every current of opinion 
and veer like a weathercock with 
every breeze of fashion; or, as St. 
Paul puts it, to allow ourselves to be 
“tossed on the waves and carried 
around by every wind of doctrine.” 

Not for that did God give us 
an intellect and judgment of our 
own. 


CWT Dd 
Thinking Aloud 


E best kind of conversation is that which may be called thinking aloud. 
I like very well to speak my mind on any subject (or to hear another do 
so) and to go into the question according to the degree of interest it 
naturally inspires, but not to have to get up a thesis upon every topic. 
There are those, on the other hand, who seem always to be practising on 
their audience, as if they mistook them for a debating society, or to hold a 
general retainer, by which they are bound to explain every difficulty, and 
answer every objection that can be started. 


This, in private society among friends, is not desirable. 


You thus lose the 


two great ends of conversation, which are to learn the sentiments of oth«rs, 


and see what they think of yours. 


—Wro11aAM HaAzuitt. 





George Moore’s advice 


How to Talk 


Occrrccrnrrrrxx” JAMES STEPHENS 


was Registrar of the Dublin 

National Gallery at one time. My 

man came in and said: “ Mr. 
George Moore to see you, sir.” “Ah,” 
said I to myself, “the famous 
novelist that everybody talks about 
and nobody reads, and of whom I’ve 
never read a word either!” ... 
“ Show him in,” said I. 

In ten more seconds George Moore 
stepped into my lovely office. There 
were three or four pictures on each 
of my walls, and a beautiful fire in 
the grate. Moore looked very care- 
fully at all my pictures before he 
looked at me, and said: “ Ah, copies, 
I presume.” 

“T think not,” I replied, “ but you 
are more of an expert than I am.” 
Moore sat down. “You are an expert, 
ex officio,” said he. “Oh, no,” I 
answered. “I am merely a_ very 
superior official: my Director is 
Quattrocento and my Board is 
Byzantine. They are our experts.” 


AN odd thing happens when two 

writers meet. Without a word 
being uttered on the subject, each 
knows in thirty seconds whether the 
other has ever read a line of his work 
or not. Neither of us had, and we 
were both instantly aware that life 
is not perfect, but, while I was full 
of patience and hope, Moore was 
scandalised. 

Sull, literature was 


his subject, 


to the Ladies 


nont® 





and this was so in a deeper sense 
than in any other writer I have ever 
met. In the way of being dedicated 
to the craft of writing Moore was 
that. He lived for the prose way of 
thinking—wine, women, and murder 
—and I am sure that when he was 
asleep he dreamed that he was writ- 
ing a bigger and better book than any 
he had yet managed to produce. He 
loved the art of prose: for poetry he 
had the traditional reverence that we 
all have; but I fancy that he had 
small liking for it. 

Poetry presents a problem to the 
prose men, for it can exist very ener- 
getically without character, without 
humour, it can even get along with- 
out action, where prose must have all 
of these. The novelist may often 
think of poetry as almost a complete 
destitution, or as the stock-in-trade 
of a beggarman: “ Poetry is nothing 
written by no one.” 


- Wat are you working at now, 
Stephens?” said Moore. 

“This morning,” I replied, “I 
translated the County of Mayo.” 

“ That is my own county,” said he, 
“and so I am interested. But, my 
dear Stephens, that poem has been 
translated so many times already, 
that you are wasting your, ah, talent, 
yes, perhaps talent, on a job that 
every literate person in Ireland has 
done before you.” 


From The Listener 





HOW TO TALK 


“Why, Moore?” said I. 

Here he broke in, “Don’t you 
think, Stephens, that I have come 
to the years in which younger men 
should address me as Mr. Moore?” 


“ CERTAINLY, Mr. Moore,” said I— 
and he smiled a grave, fattish 
and reprobating smile at me. 

“You were going to say,” he 
prompted, turning on me his pale 
fattish face and his sloping, thinnish 
shoulders, and his air of listening to 
me almost as through a keyhole. 

“Only, sir, that a translation is 

never completed until it has become 
a piece of original verse in the new 
tongue.” 
“THAT is an excellent and beauti- 
fully impossible definition,” said 
Moore. “ Perhaps,” he went on, “ you 
would like to say the verses to me. 
How many are there?” he added 
hastily. 

“Only four,” I answered, “ and as 
it is about your own county, sir, you 
should be the first to hear them.” 

“Thank you, Stephens,” said he, 
unnecessarily, for I intended to say 
that poem to someone. So I said the 
little poem, and he praised it highly, 
mainly I think because I had called 
him “ sir.” 

“TI must leave you very soon,” said 
he, “for I have a lunch engagement, 
but if you ever need literary advice, 
I hope you will write to me. In fact, 
I beg that you will do so, for I have 
a proposition to make to you.” 

“TI am in need of advice right 
now, Mr. Moore,” said I, “and 
although some might think the matter 
not literary I consider that every- 
thing that has to do with a speech 
problem has to do with literature.” 


TO THE LADIES 


Moore agreed. “ Psychological 

problems,” said he, “ are women 
and religion and English grammar. 
All other problems are literary. Tell 
me the matter that is confusing you, 
Stephens.” 

“ Well, sir,” said I, “I have been 
invited to the first formal dinner 
party of my life.” 

“Your first dinner 
queried. 

“T have eaten,” I explained, “ with 
every kind of person and at every 
kind of table, but I have never dined 
with anybody.” 

“ At a dinner,” said he, “ formal or 
informal, you just eat your dinner.” 

“ Oh, no, Mr. Moore,” said I, “ the 
problem has nothing to do with mas- 
tication and is quite a troublesome 
one. I shall be sitting at a strange 
table and on my right hand there 
will be a lady whom I have never 
seen before and may never see again.” 

“ Quite,” said he. 

“On my left hand,” I continued, 
“there will be another lady whom 
I’ve never seen before. In the name 
of heaven, Mr. Moore, what shall I 
say to these ladies?” 


27 


party?” he 


ws Way,” said Moore thoughtfully, 

“this is a problem that never 
struck me before. It is a very real 
one,” said he, sitting up at me and at 


it. “If you were an Englishman,” he 
went on, “ you could talk a little 
about the weather, vaguely, you 
know, a number of Dirty Days and 
How are You’s, and then you could 
say a few well-chosen words about 
the soup, and the meat, and subse- 
quently about the pudding—pudding, 
Stephens.” 

“Dammit,” said I. 

“ An Irishman,” Moore said, “ can 








always find something to say about 
the cattle, and the crops, the manure, 
and the .. . No, no,” he continued 
energetically, “no manure—ladies 
think it is very strange stuff: they 
prefer to talk about theatres, actors, 
I mean, and hats. Ill tell you, talk to 
the first woman about how pretty 
her dress is; say that you have never 
seen so lovely a dress in your life. 
Then turn to the other hussy, and 
say that she is the most beautiful 
person in the room. Admire her 
rings: don’t ask her where she got 
them: never ask a woman where or 
how she got anything whatever; ques- 
tions like that often lead to divorce 
proceedings. In short, Stephens, talk 
to them about themselves, and you 
are pretty safe.” 


HE enlarged on this matter: “ You 

may talk to them about their 
hair and their eyes and their noses, 
but,” he interrupted hastily, “ don’t 
say anything whatever about their 
knees.” 

“I will not, Mr. Moore,” said I 
fervently. 

“In especial, Stephens, do not 
touch their knees under any circum- 
stances.” 
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“TI will not, Mr. Moore.” 

“Restraint at a formal dinner 
party, Stephens, is absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

“I quite understand, sir.” 

“ Moreover, Stephens, women are 
strangely gifted creatures in some 
respects, all women have a sense 
akin to absolute divination about 
their knees.” 

“ Ah, sir?” I queried. 


“ WHEN a woman’s knee is touched, 

Stephens, however delicately, 
that lady knows infallibly whether 
the gentleman is really caressing her 
or whether he is only wiping his 
greasy fingers on her stocking. But 
formal dinner parties are disgusting 
entertainments anyhow. Goodbye, 
Stephens.” 

“Goodbye, Mr. Moore,” said I 
fervently, “ and thank you very much 
for your help. I shall never forget 
those ladies’ knees.” 


Moore smiled at me _ happily, 
almost lovingly. “Write to me 
about this dinner party, Stephens.” 
“TI shall certainly do so, Mr. 
Moore.” 
And that was our first meeting. 
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The Devil Girl from Mars is Irish! 


Hopper Kilo [Ss Nader 


DICK RICHARDS 


HILE Inter-Planetary Societies 

debate the cost of return 

tickets to the moon, the film 
industry has busily got down to the 
matter of tickets issued in earthly 
box offices. Science fantasy is in the 
air, so there lies money. 

A British company is responsible 
for the latest burden placed upon 
the long-suffering shoulders of Mars. 
The possible inhabitants of that 
understandably red planet have now 
been made to produce Devil Girl. 
The men behind this £50,000 epic 
of space remind you with an air of 
comfortable learnedness that at one 
time the science-world prophecies of 
H. G. Wells were scorned. 

“Reread them now,” they insist, 
“and you'll see that Wells was pretty 
well on the beam.” 

This film should, at least, provide 
an awesome, if small, niche in film 
history for its leading lady, tall, 
lissome Patricia Laffan. She is prob- 
ably the first girl to arrive on our 
screen as a Visitor from the Outer 
World—and, more or less, as her own 
shapely self. “Not,” Miss Laffan 
firmly reminds you, “as “The Thing’ 
or “The Creep’ or some other horror 
with a spiral neck or two heads.” 


HIs Devil Girl has a number of 
fairly shady tricks up her sleeve. 





Wat is Miss Laffan like, away 

from all this tremulous non- 
sense ? She has a non-fluorescent 
eye for interior decorating, 
horse-racing and fast cars. In 
her London studio, for some 
exotic reason she is also cultivat- 
ing a sinuous grape-vine in the 
lounge. 

Marriage ? No, not yet. 

“It’s nearly happened once or 
twice. But there are the usual 
complications. Marriage clashing 
with career Separations 
when working. .. . Odd working 
hours. I think I'd prefer to marry 
later and make it ‘for keeps’. 
Like Googie Withers is doing.” 








The action takes place in and 
around a desolate pub in the high- 
lands. Spending the night there is a 
mixed bag of humanity. There are 
the proprietors, a barmaid, a scientist, 
a girl crossed in love, a reporter, and, 
to complete a healthy comprehensive 
section of the human race, an 
escaped murderer. 

Suddenly a Flying Saucer crashes. 

From it steps a tall, comely but 
sinister Ambassadress from Mars, 
named Nyah. Her travelling com- 
panion is Chani, a giant robot slave, 
a metal “man” whose “brain” 
seems to work strictly on A.C. 

“Roughly speaking, there’s been a 


Condensed from Everybody’s Weekly 
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major war on Mars and as a result 
woman’s emancipation has got a bit 
out of hand,” explains Miss. Laffan. 
“The Martian men have become an 
enfeebled bunch and my job is to 
find out what makes the human 
male tick.” 

Russet-haired Pat Laffan has the 
part of her young life as the Devil 
Girl, scientific special effects provid- 
ing her with a strong supporting cast. 


Miss LAFFAN is a slim, magnificently 

poised, candid young woman. 
She told me that she was a bit 
doubtful about the part when she 
read it. “ But,” she confessed, with 
a blinding piece of understatement, 
“ matters like income-tax and grocery 
bills have to be looked into.” Now, 
however, she is convinced that the 
part offers her the best chance she 
has had since she found herself play- 


ing Poppea in Quo Vadis. 

“TI was born in London in... 
she paused and skated with dignity 
over the year, but my guess is that 


»” 


twenties. “I am 
Venetian, so I 
that makes 


she is in her late 
half Irish and half 
don’t quite know what 
me.” 

After drama school training came 
the usual string of parts in repertory 
at Oxford, Sheffield and Weymouth; 
and some minor excursions into the 
West End. 

But, standing five feet, six inches 
in her nyloned feet, she was up 
against the usual irritation: “ Sorry. 
You’re just right. But you’re too 
tall.” 

She found it ironic that she should 
make her first West End success at 
the Arts Theatre in Androcles and 
the Lion. It was as Lavinia, the part 
later played in the film by little Jean 


IRISH DIGEST 


Simmonds! A few years later that 
réle led, indirectly, to Quo Vadis. 


SINCE then it has been the usual 

tough battle for jobs. She was a 
Russian spy with George Raft in 
Escape Route, a Viennese spy with 
Joel McCrea in Rough Shoot, and 
appeared in a memorable West End 
play-disaster called Don’t Blame the 
Stork. (“ Don’t blame me,” adds Miss 
Laffan hastily.) These, pius useful 
engagements on radio and TV, have 
led to her present blooming as a 
Something from Mars. 

There is no horrific make-up. Miss 
Laffan says stoically: “I settle for a 
poker-face, with not a glimmer of a 
smile. And all I’ve had to sacrifice 
was half of my eyebrows.” 

Helmet, gloves, cloak and plastic 
tunic—“ it ends just where my legs 
start”—are all as black as night. 
Ebony nylon tights complete the 
edifying ensemble. “ At five guineas 
a pair they were quite a responsi- 
bility. I ruined two pairs on the first 
day’s shooting,” sighs Miss Laffan 
with a feminine shudder at the waste. 

She is, as if ome couldn’t guess, 
equipped with a neat battery of 
weapons. There’s her ray-gun. With 
it she makes her enemies disinteg- 
rate with ludicrous promptitude. 
“Just a little scorched earth left,” 
she remarks airily. One speculates on 
what must happen if they have 
women’s sales on Mars. 

From her baton spit three forks 
like a viper’s tongue. How tempera- 
mental orchestral conductors in the 
audience will envy it. With it she 
controls her mechanical companion, 
Chani. Under its guidance he then 
sets about arson in a large-hearted 
manner. 
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HER other weapon is her “ fluores- 

cent eye.” With her eyes she can 
numb the rest of the cast so that 
they neither speak, think, feel nor 
move. 

“T do this to Adrienne Corri, the 
barmaid in the film,” she says. 
“Poor Adrienne, filmgoers will 
think I’ve got it in for her. She was 
a Christian slave in Quo Vadis and 
my ‘thumbs down’ got her thrown 


a Colt she has to remark con- 
temptuously: “Do you think you 
can harm me with that toy?” and 
walk steadily towards him. 

Alas, the “toy ” misfired six times. 
“Mr McDermott burned his hand 
slightly and I was petrified,” admits 
the terror from Mars. “ When I took 
the revolver from him and tossed it 
away I was supposed to be splendidly 
indifferent. Actually, I was never so 


to the lions.” relieved in my life!” 


Despite her devastating armoury, Patricia Laffan and her fellow- 
one incident in the studio gave Miss enthusiasts are crossing fingers and 
Laffan a slight qualm. When hero touching wood. They all remember 
Hugh McDermott threatens her with H. G. Wells—and the money he left. 





The Wee Orange Drum 


WILL tell you a classic story in the Belfast genre; a story which I have 
recorded for the Decca Company. It is about a dying child, and two 
Belfast mill-girls are supposed to be discussing the small domestic tragedy : 

“Wee Wullie’s dead,” says one. 

“ Away to hell,” says the other. “ What did he die of?” 

“He died of a Tuesday. so he did. Dear oh, but ye wud have tuk 
dear pity on the wee fella, so an ye wud. He was lyin’ yonder in the 
hospital, cowped up agin a wee pilla’ an’ as pale an’ as wake as death; 
an’ Mary, like, she knowed he wuz goin’ ta die, but just ta put him 
in good form, so ta spake, till meet his Maker, sez she ta him, sez she: 
Is there anythin’ I can do for ya, wee son? An sez he, the wee loyal 
mind workin’ on the Twelfth day to come (for this all happened on the 
eleventh a July, the day before the Twelfth day itself, as true as God’s 
in heaven), sez he, in a wee wake tremmly voice, sez he: Would ya 
bring my wee Orange Drum an’ my wee sash.” 

“Och, God love him, the wee craytur,” interjects the other girl. 

“ Aye, indeed, an’ so you might say,” says the interrupted one. “ But 
wait till I tell ya. Sure didn’t Mary, just to notion the poor wee fella, 
bring in the wee drum an’ set it fornenst him, an’ didn’t she hap the ould 
sash roun’ about him, aye, an’ set a drum-stick in ether hand. An’ d’ye 
know what he done?” 

“Naw,” says the other girl. “ What?” 

“He jist hut the drum one wake wee dunt, an’ sez he, Tae hell wi’ 
the Pope, sez he; an’ with that sacred prayer on his lips he fell back dead 
on the pilla’ an’ flew straight to the Gates o’ Glory. Wasn’t that a 
gloryus death?” 

—RICHARD HAywarpD, Ulster (Arthur Barker). 
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Men, Women and Marriage 





Pre-Marital Briefing to Avoid the 
‘Booby Traps 


JHIUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF MAR- 

riages that end in separation could 
be kept intact if young couples were 
properly briefed beforehand on the 
chief booby-traps in married life. 
Such pre-marital instruction is no 
less important than a blood test. 

An American investigation of 5,000 
marriage failures indicates nine booby- 
traps lie in the path of a long and 
happy married life. 

Drunkenness ruins the largest 
number of marriages, accounting for 
about 30 per cent. of broken homes. 

Infidelity ranks second and is the 
cause of about 25 per cent. of mar- 
riage failures. In four out of five 
cases the husband is rhe guilty 
partner. 

The other booby-traps? 

Irresponsibility, 13 per cent.; in- 
compatibility in temperament or 
character, 12 per cent.; in-law inter- 
ference, 7 per cent.; sex maladjust- 
ment, § per cent.; mental illness, 3 
per cent.; difference over religion, 
3 per cent.; and money and other 
troubles, 2 per cent. 

—FATHER JOHN A. O’BRIEN, of the 
University of Notre Dame 
(quoted by The Family Apos- 
tolate). 


Be Nice to His Mother ! 

F YOU WOULD ENDEAR YOURSELF FOR 
life to the mother of your man, 

give her just a little thought and 

attention during the few weeks before 

the wedding. She’s going through an 





The Voice 
FELL in love with my husband 
long before I met him, just by 
hearing his voice on the phone, 
talking of strict business matters. 
When I met him I hardly 
noticed that he was not good- 
looking. I knew him—I knew 
the heart of him—by his soft, 

gentle, expressive voice. 
He comes from Dublin, the 

only city of good speakers. 

—Newcastle-on-Tyne woman 

in Daily Herald. 











emotional strain, you know—a little 
different from that which your own 
mother is experiencing, but difficult 
nonetheless. Any thoughtfulness on 
your part will help ease the situation 
and create harmony for the future. 

Let her tell you how John likes 
his food prepared and how he is so 
susceptible to colds. 

Don’t appear disinterested in her 
point of view, even if you let it all 
go in one ear and out the other and 
resolve to do things your own way— 
or else! 

—Marnage Magazine. 


Marriage Machine 


N ELECTRIC MACHINE CAN TELL IN 
advance whether or not a marriage 
is likely to be happy, claims Shaw 
Desmond, novelist from Dungarvan. 








MEN, WOMEN 


Most important factor is the Law 
of Vibration, he writes. 

Each man and woman has a par- 
ticular vibration and, he says, every 
person has a sort of wireless set 
which instantly registers the vibra- 
tions of a member of the opposite 
sex. 

If the vibrations are complemen- 
tary, of the same frequency or rate, 
all may be well. But there are, I fear, 
complicated qualifications. 

—Sunday Dispatch. 


No Need for Monotony 


ARILYN MONROE AND I HAVE ONE 

thought in common, at least. 
We agree that it doesn’t matter 
whether a husband is good-looking 
or not provided he has other essen- 
tial human qualities. 

I was fortunate in wedding a man 
with good looks. It’s awfully nice if 
they are there as well as the other 
qualities and not instead of them! 

The qualities I had always sought 
in my Perfect Husband were kind- 
ness, a sense of humour and re- 
liability. He should also have an 
element of unexpectedness—I hated 
the thought of a marriage partner 
who always did the same things at 
the same times each day. 

We were married after a two-month 
engagement. I’m not a believer in 
long engagements. 

Now, after thirteen years of mar- 
ried life, I can look back and 
honestly say that there has never 
been a dull moment. And what more 
could a wife want? 

—Lapy Barnett in the Daily 


Sketch. 
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Wuat is the unhealthy attitude 
behind our late marriages? 
The root cause is psychological, 
not economic; the problem is 
primarily a spiritual one. 

These reluctant Romeos will 
often explain that they can’t 
afford to get married—*“ Cost of 
living . Housing Can't 
ask a girl to share a life of hard- 
Pe 

The fact is that the average 
Irishman is better off, in terms 
of what his wage packet will 
buy, than he ever was before. 
And in Scotland, where the 
housing situation is far worse 
than here, they have a “normal” 
marriage-rate of about eight per 
1,000, while ours flutters feebly 
around five. 

—KEVIN DEVLIN in Sunday 
Press. 








So They Say 


ADJUSTMENTS ARE EASIER TO MAKE 


early in marriage, before your 
pattern of living is set. It’s a simple 
matter for a couple to split up when 
they live in furnished rooms; each 
one is self-supporting and they have 
no ties or obligations to anyone. 

3ut when you have reai equity in 
your marriage—possessions, status in 
the community, children, projects to 
finish, and traditions to uphold—you 
think twice before you walk out. 
Furthermore, you'll have much less 
reason to want to. 


—LOvuISE CLEVELAND. 
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IX-YEAR-OLD Billy was excited about his first trip to 

school. But his mother was a little disturbed. As they 
parted at the classroom door Billy noted tears forming in 
his mother’s eyes. “ Aw, don’t take it so hard, Mum,” he 
consoled her, “ as soon as I learn enough to read the comics 


Pll quit.” 











The father of Conan Doyle could work in everybody’s interests 
but his own 


So 


JOHN 


rt Edinburgh, one summer aftcr- 
A noon in the year 1869, a gentle- 

man approaching middle age 
sat at his water-colour painting in 
the small, scrubbed dining-room off 
the kitchen at number 3 Sciennes 
Hill Place. And he looked back over 
twenty years. 

He was a tall man, with a silky 
beard stretching well down his waist- 
coat, heavy hair that curled across his 
forehead, and a manner retiring and 
apologetic for one of so distinguished 
appearance. His clothes, shabby- 
genteel, were as presentable as his 
wife could make them. Only in his 
eyes, as he glanced sideways towards 
the kitchen, could anyone see a 
humour and insight that penetrated 
far beyond the street door. 

Charles Altamont Doyle 


back across his life. 
HE saw himself arriving 
London, twenty years ago, at a 
railway-station set amid green fields. 
As the youngest son of a famous 
family, his prospects seemed good. 
He had been appointed deputy to 
Mr. Robert Matheson, head of Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works at Edin- 
burgh, beginning at a salary of {£220 
a year. Only beginning, mind you! 
Charles Doyle, by profession an 
architect, believed that his duties 


looked 


from 


Near to Genius 


DICKSON CARR 


would be mainly architectural. It 
should leave him much free time to 
indulge his talent for painting, as his 
brothers were doing at home. 

His brain teemed with designs 
sacred, designs comic, designs 
grotesque. Eagerly he explored Edin- 
burgh, writing to his father long 
letters illustrated with pen-and-ink 
sketches. He was impressed by the 
grey Castle on its rock; fascinated by 
the tall toppling houses of the Canon- 
gate, “a sort of paradise to lovers of 
the picturesque if they had no 
noses ”; but repelled by the outside 
of Holyrood Palace, which he likened 
to a prison or a madhouse. 


‘THE people he met (good Catholics, 

for the most part) liked this diffi- 
dent young man as much as he liked 
them. Yet there were aspects of the 
Scots character which at first badly 
puzzled him. 

Also, in those old days, Charles 
Doyle suffered from fits of homesick- 
ness he could not stifle. He longed 
to see his father, and his three 
brothers, and his sister Annette. 
Every letter from his brother Richard 
—“ Dicky ” Doyle, the leading artist 
of Punch—carried Dick’s drawling 
voice into loneliness. 

To Charles such letters had con- 
jured up even more vividly the image 


Condensed from The Life of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (London: John 
Murray. Republished by Pan Books, 1953. 2/6) 





SO 
of his straight-backed father, John 
Doyle. 


Jor’ Dove, king of political carica- 

turists, looked so much like the 
Olid Duke of Wellington that he 
could not ride in the Park without 
being saluted. “ Lord John,” his sons 
called him, or “the Guv’nor 
General”; but they seldom called 
him this to his face. 

This John Doyle, of the Irish 
Catholic landed gentry, had come to 
England from an estate ruined by 
generations of penal laws against 
Catholics. The family was of old 
Norman descent and had been 
granted estates in Ireland in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. He 
was a painter. 

When he arrived in England, he 
had just three worldly possessions : 


a painting by Van Dyck, which he re- 


fused to sell; some pieces of 
seventeenth-century family plate; and 
a mortar and pestle for compounding 
home medicines. Under the pseudo- 
nym of H. B., he conquered London 
with the sharp-pointed wit of his 
caricatures, done in wickedly fas- 
tidious drawing, when other carica- 
turists were content to depict public 
figures as bloated buffoons tumbling 
downstairs. 

It would no more have occurred to 
John Doyle to _ draw political 
opponents in this fashion than it 
would have occurred to him to lay 
hold of one of his own guests (say 
the late Sir Walter Scott), and pitch 
him downstairs after an argument at 
dinner. 


1s wife, Marianna Conan, was 
dead. His four tall sons—James, 
Richard, Henry and Charles—he 
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HARLES DoyLe had once en- 

tertained the hope of bringing 
up his son to be a keen business- 
man and sound arithmetician; 
everything that he himself was 
not. But the boy loathed arith- 
metic. His earliest admiration 
among authors, Captain Mayne 
Reid of the buffaloes and the 
Indians, had been put aside in 
favour of Sir Walter Scott; 
though the only book Arthur 
seemed to read. over and over, 
was Ivanhoe. 

He had, too, the appetite of 
an anaconda and an unquench- 
able thirst for getting into fights 
—which puzzled his father, and 
secretly delighted his mother, as 
the mud-stained victor swag- 
gered home 

Such tendencies would have 
pleased old Michael Conan as 
well. They had named the boy 
Arthur Conan Doyle after the 
great-uncle, fierce art critic and 
editor of the Art Journal, who 
now lived in the Avenue de 
Wagram at Paris. 














brought up to use brush and pencil, 
just as he brought them up to be 
devout Catholics. A stickler, the 
Guv’nor General! Outsiders some- 
times wondered that such an artistic 
sensitiveness, such a satiric smile, 
could lurk behind John Doyle’s 
stately bearing. In his work there was 
a touch of the bizarre, which was to 
grow with such terrible effect in the 
water-colours of his son Charles. 
But Charles, in Edinburgh, found 
his homesickness swept away. In the 
year 1855, Charles Doyle married 
Miss Mary Foley 
The bride was 
Younger daughter 
Catholic widow, at 


jast seventeen. 
of an_ Irish 
whose house 
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Charles stayed as a paying guest 
almost from the first, Mary had been 
sent away to a French school at the 
age of twelve. She returned, fully 
grown up, and turned his head. 
“ Impudent,” he called her; vivacious 
she certainly was; small, grey-eyed, 
her fair hair parted in the middle and 
drawn behind the ears, every gesture 
full of Irish charm. 

It must have astonished good 
Scots matrons to learn that the girl 
was a French scholar, and that her 
hobby was the study of heraldry. Odd 
tastes for a pretty face, but it welled 
up from the deepest springs of her 
nature: a fierce pride of lineage, 
surviving poverty and uttered almost 
with a vehemence of tears. 


“Tue Doyles, I grant you,” she 
would say, drawing herself up to 
her full height of five-feet-one, “ are 


gentlefolk of ancient lineage. But we, 


on the other hand, are descended 
from the house of Plantagenet.” 

And then: 

“ My mother, please observe, was 
born Catherine Pack. Her uncle was 
Major-General Sir Denis Pack, who 
led Pack’s Brigade at Waterloo. And 
the seventeenth-century Packs, as 
everyone knows or ought to know, 
were allied in marriage with Mary 
Percy of Ballintemple, heir of the Irish 
branch of the Percys of Northumber- 
land. In that old wooden chest lie 
the papers of our descent, generation 
by generation for 600 years, from the 
marriage of Henry Percy, 7th Baron, 
with Eleanor, niece of King Henry 
III.” 

Lineage, however, was small help 
to a young married couple who lived 
on Charles’s £220 a year. Poverty 
sharpened its claws on a growing 


family. After the birth of their first 
child, a girl (“ Mary is in an awful 
rage at your saying her baby is like 
any other babies!”), two more girls 
and a boy followed in successive 
years. 

Though he laboured hard at the 
Office of Works—being clerk, archi- 
tect, and practical builder as well— 
the young husband never seemed to 
make much outside money with his 
drawing. Charles Doyle would rather 
give away his paintings than offer his 
friends the intolerable insult of try- 
ing to sell them. If a London editor 
hedged for months in payment for a 
sketch accepted and used, Charles 
preferred to forget the whole matter 
rather than keep on dunning him. 


get the money he needed, 

Charles had once cherished a 
vague idea of going out and digging 
for gold in Australia. It was a shrink- 
ing from the world; he never left 
Edinburgh. 

Worst of all were the occasions 
when London friends, Brother Dick 
in his fine broadcloth and starched 
linen, or benevolent white-haired 
Mr. Thackeray, called to see how 
they were getting on. Then there 
must be a great pretence that nobody 
(least of all themselves) noticed the 
shabby house or the sagging sofa. 
Charles felt abject for the sake of 
Mary, swallowing her humiliation as 
she served up dinner. But it is pos- 
sible that she minded less than he. 
For, in addition to being the 
daughter of Catherine Pack, she was 
also a Foley of Lismore: the fighting 
damn-your-eyes Irish who cared not 
twopeace for anybody’s opinion. 

Charles worried about her health. 
Sometimes, he had complained, she 
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looked as though a puff of wind 
would blow her away. Nevertheless 
she managed a succession of little 
houses and bore two more children. 
Nothing had seemed to trouble her 
since the birth of their son, Arthur 
(the idol of her heart), at Picardy 
Place, then a good neighbourhood, on 
May 22nd, 1859. 

Great-uncle Michael Conan, who 
sent the boy his first picturebook of 
the Kings and Queens of France, 
was much amused with a literary 
composition executed by Master 
Arthur at the age of five. The com- 
position concerned swords, guns, 
and pistols, with which a Bengal 
tiger was intrepidly pursued into a 
cave. 


or future education, Uncle Conan 
advised a Jesuit school. It was not, 

he warned Charles and Mary, that he 
encouraged the Jesuits in their 
fanatical devotion to the per centre, 
or all-for-the-soul, creed. “ But in 
mere secular education they are, 
from experience and their employ- 
ment therein, of the highest order of 
mind, unmatched.” 

Thus young Arthur, looking far 
from seraphic in this year 1869, came 
home in his first summer vacation 
from Hodder House, the preparatory 
school for the great Jesuit college at 
Stonyhurst. A year or two more, and 
he would enter Stonyhurst itself. 
Thank God, his father offered up the 
prayer in deep religious fervour, for 
that saving influence! Mary, with 
her quick sympathies and her stub- 
born mind, he sometimes suspected 
of being no true Catholic. 

As for himself, Charles could now 
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recognise that he would gain no 
promotion. He would remain the 
man who could work in cveryone’s 
interest except his own. 

In twenty years his salary at the 
Office of Work had risen from £220 
to the princely sum of £250. True, 
his drawings sometimes brought him 
in as much as a hundred a year more. 
He had designed the fountain at 
Holyrood and the great window of 
Glasgow Cathedral. 

But where were the fine dreams 
now? 


His own father, John Doyle, had 

died in January a year ago: not 
without a horrible fear on Charles’s 
part that a journey to Edinburgh, 
taken in evil weather, might have 
hastened “ Lord John’s” end. James 
assured him that this fear was non- 
sense; but there it was. He did not 
doubt that the house in Cambridge 
Terrace, with its memories of danc- 
ing and fencing lessons under a 
carved ceiling, would remain ever the 
same. 

Dick, after that old, old quarrel 
with Punch, had done no less well as 
a free-lance illustrator. James had 
published his Chronicle of England, 
illustrated by himself, and had left 
his imprint for all time upon the 
world of genealogy by devoting thir- 
teen years to the compilation of The 
Official Baronage of England. Henry, 
close friend of Cardinal Newman, had 
only this year been appointed 
Director of the National Gallery of 
Ireland. 

Good, affectionate fellows all! The 
Guv’nor General would have been 
proud -of them! 


Cw od 


WHat a mother should save for a rainy day is patience. 





A bridge commemorates the bravery of a Tipperary girl 


The Heroism of Kate Shelley 


PEARL P. 


“OME any big rain in Iowa, and 
folks there start chattering about 
Kate Shelley and the big storm 

of 1881 

Drive through Moingona any day 
and old and young will remind you 
that this is Kate Shelley’s town, and 
point with pride to the new bridge 
which was named in Kate’s honour. 

She was born in Tipperary in 

1866. When she was nine months old 
her father and mother, Michael and 
Nora Shelley emigrated and settled 
on a quarter section of very poor 
farming land near Moingona, Iowa, 
which was then in the midst of a 
coal-mining boom. Michael hustled 
himself a job as a section hand on the 
railroad, and worked late evenings 
and early mornings hewing logs and 
building a home up the slope from 
Honey Creek, and within a stone’s 
throw of the old Honey Creek 
bridge. 


[® due time, Michael was promoted 


to section foreman, and _ the 
Shelleys grew in number from three 
to seven with the birth of Margaret, 
Mayme, James and John. It e2lso be- 
came necessary for Michael to add a 
few more milch cows, hogs and 
chickens to his assets and to spend 
longer hours tilling his patch of corn 
and garden. 

Then tragedy struck the Shelley 
home; Michael was killed in an acci- 
dent when Kate was twelve years 


PUCKETT 





Bvt if you go to Honey Creek 
in some dark summer storm, 
Be sure you take a lantern flame 
to keep your spirit warm. 
For there will be a phantom 
train, and foggy whistle cries— 
And in the lightning flare you’ll 
see Kate Shelley on the ties. 
—American Ballad. 











old. A year later, young James was 
drowned in the Des Moines. 

Kate, a mere slip of a girl with 
long brown tresses and wide Irish- 
blue eyes, had reached the age of 
thirteen. Even then there was a deep 
spiritual quality in her makeup and 
courage and wisdom beyond her 
years aglow in her heart. 

“T’'ll take over,” she announced 
simply to her ailing mother. 

She ploughed the fields, planted, 
cultivated and harvested her corn 
and garden, and put up hay for her 
milch cows. Wedged in between her 
multiple duties she somehow found 
time to keep up her studies, for Kate 
had her heart set on becoming a 
country school teacher 


HE “Big Storm” that Moingona 

folk still talk about started along 
late in the afternoon of July 6, 
seventy-three years ago. Heavy black 
clouds ro’led up from the south- 
west, blinding the sun and blanket- 
ing the community with an ominous 
stillness. 
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Each time the lightning flashed 
Kate saw the dreadful destruction 
the storm had wrought—trees, fences 
and old railroad ties were rushing 
down Honey Creek, and the water 
was still rising. Fear stabbed at her 
heart as she thought of the old rail- 
road bridge across the creek—could 
it stand the strain? 


Woutp the old wooden trestle 

across the Des Moines River be 
there by morning? The spring and 
early summer had been unusually 
rainy so that the river had stood for 
weeks at high-water mark. Maybe 
the railroad embankments had been 
undermined and the bridge piling 
loosened. Her father had kept the 
bridge in tip-top shape while he was 
section foreman—but that was more 
than three years ago. 

A few minutes after eleven Kate 
and her mother heard above the 
violence of the storm the rumble of 
old Number Eleven crossing the 
Des Moines River bridge. It was a 
“pusher”—an engine stationed at 
Moingona to serve as an auxiliary in 
pulling heavy trains up the grade on 
either side of the river. They knew 
the crew would be Engineer Ed. 
Wood, Fireman George Olmstead, 
Brakesman Adam Agar and Section 
Foreman Pat Donahue. 

The “ pusher” made a nightly run 
to Boone and returned to Moingona 
regardless of all trains and weather 


ATE strained her eyes against the 

blackness through the window— 
by the frequent flashes of lightning 
she could detect the engine had 
cleared the Des Moines River bridge 
and now it came backing down the 
track with Adam Agar and Pat 


Donahue standing on the running- 
board behind the tender looking for 
washouts. Slowly they crawled on to 
the swaying Honey Creek bridge. 
Twice Kate heard the deadly toll of 
the engine bell—-then the horrible 
crash and the fierce hissing of steam 
as old Number Eleven plunged down 
with her crew into twenty-five feet 
of rapid rushing and swirling water. 
The midnight express was due 
from the west in less than an hour! 
Attired in an old skirt and jacket, 
a wide straw hat and an improvised 
lantern made by hanging a miner’s 
lamp in an old frame, Kate plunged 
out into the raging storm. By this 
time the Shelley yard was a lake and 
she was unable to go directly to the 
railroad and then up the track to the 
Honey Creek bridge. Instead, it was 
necessary to climb a high bluff back 
of the house, make a semi-circular 
detour to the south-west until she 
reached a place where the railroad 
came through a cut in the bluffs 


T seemed like hours climbing the 

slippery bluff, but once on the track 
she ran all the way to the washed- 
out bridge. By the light of the light- 
ning and lantern she could detect 
that Ed. Wood and Adam Agar had 
chanced to clamber upon some drift- 
wood and then into convenient trees 
in the midst of the swelling flood 

Agar called to her again and again 
but she could not understand what 
he said. “ Mother of God, please take 
care of them until I get back,” she 
whispered, then turned her footsteps 
westward and, ducking her head 
against the rain, hastened on towards 
Moingona in an effort to save the 
lives of the passengers on board the 
approaching express. 
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a rare collector’s item. 
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Moingona was only a mile away, 
but the Des Moines River, with its 
hazardous bridge 640 feet long and 
184 feet high, lay between her and 
the licale village. Kate knew, too, 
how her father had discouraged 
pedestrians from using the bridge 
by removing some of the planking 
and spacing the ties a full space 
apart and studding them thickly with 
twisted, long rusty spikes. There was 
no railing on the bridge and it was 
almost impossible for a man to cross 
it in fair weather and broad daylight. 


y the time Kate had reached the 
bridge she was all but “ winded ” 
from running. She hesitated—to at- 
tempt to reach Moingona across the 
churning, raging Des Moines River 
seemed certain death. To turn back 
would mean death to hundreds of 
passengers on the train. Never before 
had she seen the water so high— 
almost level with the track and filled 
with huge uprooted trees, small farm 
buildings, logs and other debris. 
Kate held her lantern high to bet- 
ter appraise the situation, but a gust 
of wind extinguished the feeble light, 
leaving her in inky darkness. 
Momentarily, panic clutched at her 


RATEFUL passengers on the train she saved collected a purse for 

the Irish girl. School children of Dubuque presented her with 
a gold medai. The State of Iowa gave her 200 dollars; the Chicago 
and North-Western presented Kate Shelley with 100 dollars, a half- 
barrel of flour, half a load of coal and a lifetime pass. 

A gold watch and chain came from the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors. Isabella W. Parks and Frances E. Willard presented Kate 
with a fund to further her education at Simpson College. 

A publisher of textbooks put a stirring account of Kate’s heroism 
into a “third reader” used in all Iowa schools 


The lantern that Kate carried is now a museum piece. 
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heart, but she dragged herself for- 
ward and began to crawl. Slowly, 
painfully, she made her way from tie 
to tic. Again and again her skirt 
caught on a spike and all but threw 
her off balance. Sharp pain shot 
through her small body as her hands 
and knees were gouged and riddled 
by long sharp spikes and splinters. 
Huge uprooted trees al] but brushed 
her off with their branches as they 
swept between the piers. 

Praying and sobbing, she fought 
back the dizziness that threatened to 
engulf her, and then her groping, 
bleeding fingers touched the soil be- 
tween the ties. Kate Shelley got to 
her feet—weak and trembling, she 
pushed on, stumbling and splashing 
through the water that ran between 
the long rails. 

Kate never knew how she managed 
to reach Moingona before the mid- 
night express was due. Before she 
lapsed into unconsciousness she told 
the night agent in charge that the 
Honey Creek was out. 


T#® agent put through a “Stop 

Order” on the midnight express; 
next he rushed to the engine yard 
and blew the whistle that aroused 
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the town. In a few minutes volun- 
teers with ropes and other equipment 
were ready to go to the rescue of 
the men who went down with old 
Number Eleven. 

Kate accompanied the rescue party 
back across the Des Moines River— 
to guide them along the bluff to the 
track above the washout, where she 
had seen Ed. Wood and Adam Agar 
clinging to the trees. After many 
efforts a rope was cast to Wood, who 
made it fast to his tree and then 
came ashore hand over hand. Agar 
could not be reached until the water 
began to subside, when he, too, was 
taken from his refuge completely ex- 
hausted from his long exposure. 

Six days later the body of Patrick 
Donahue was located several miles 
dewn stream, but the body of George 
Olmstead was never located. 


PDvrine 1883-84, Kate managed to 

study for her teacher’s certificate 
and passed the examination with 
honours. The following term she 
started her career as “ country school 
marm ” at a salary of $35 per month. 

In 1890, the mortgage fell due on 
the Shelley farm and the mortgagee 
threatened foreclosure. In some 
manner The Chicago Tribune dis- 
covered Kate’s plight and raised a 
fund to help the Shelley family out 


of debt. Kate’s public had not for- 
gotten her, and the renewed pub- 
licity caused the State of Iowa to 
rush a Bill through the Legislature 
appropriating $5,000 to Kate 


At the age of thirty-seven, Kate ac- 

cepted employment as station 
agent at Moingona. She did her work 
with careful precision, walking back 
and forth each day along the same 
route she had travelled on that event- 
ful night of July 6, 1881. Although 
Kate never complained, her health 
had been broken, and frequently 
Mayme took over while Kate was 
confined to her bed In January of 
1912, Kate Shelley died of Bright’s 
disease. 

The Chicago and North-Western 
Railroad sent a special train to the 
funeral. 

A’ new iron bridge replaced the 
one over which Kate crawled on that 
fateful July night. And now on the 
main line between Boone and Ogden, 
about four miles north of the village 
of Moingona, a beautiful new bridge 
spans the wide Des Moines River. 
This structure, one of the finest, 
longest and highest of its kind, is 
widely known as the Kate Shelley 
bridge, a fitting monument to per- 
petuate the memory of the plucky 
Irish lass. 


Tween Qyowera 


E bus conductor was collecting the fares on the top 


deck, when he came across a little boy crying. 


On find- 


ing out that the lad had lost his fare, the conductor punched 


a ticket and gave it to him. 


“Eh!” shouted the little boy, seeing the conductor walk- 


ing away from him 
a tanner I lost.” 


“What about my change? 


It was 


—Li1AM RyorDAN in the Insh Catholic. 





The modern theory of relativity may be said to have begun 
with the discovery of the FitzGerald contraction in 1892. 
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ANY of the great mathematicians 
and scientists of the 19th cen- 


tury sprang from Irish stock. 
There were William Rowan Hamilton 
(the discoverer of quaternions, who 
was commemorated some years ago 
by the issue of a special Irish postage 
stamp), Humphrey Lloyd, George 
Gabriel Stokes, Lord Kelvin, George 
Saimon, Joseph Larmor and G. F. 
FitzGerald. 

An appreciation of FitzGerald’s life 
and work appears in the Scientific 
American by the eminent English 
mathematician, Sir Edmund Whit- 
taker, F.R.S., a former Royal Astron- 
omer of Ireland. 

FitzGerald died in 1901 before he 
was fifty. The son of the Right 
Reverend William FitzGerald, Church 
of Ireland Bishop of Cork, he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, at the age 
of sixteen and took his degree in 
mathematics and experimental science 
in 1871. In studying for a fellowship 
he was attracted to the metaphysical 
works of the Irish philosopher, 
George Berkeley. He obtained his 
fellowship in 1877 and four years 
later was elected to the professorship 
of Natural and Experimental Phil- 
osophy at Trinity College. 


p to that time there had been 
no teaching of practical physics 
in Dublin and FitzGerald, when 
appointed professor, persuaded the 


Board of the College to assign him 
an unused chemical laboratory where 
he began classes in experimental 
physics. FitzGerald himself was, how- 
ever, primarily a theoretical worker 
and it was to theoretical problems 
he turned his main attention. The 
question that concerned him most 
was the ether. 

FitzGerald (writes Sir Edmund 
Whittaker) doubtless will always be 
best known as the discoverer of the 
“ FitzGerald contraction ”. 

He devised this hypothesis to ex- 
plain a very puzzling result which the 
U.S. physicists, A. A. Michelson and 
E. W. Morley had found in trying to 
measure the velocity of the earth rela- 
tive to the eather. With an inter- 
ferometer they had compared the 
time of travel of light over a fixed 
distance in the direction of the earth’s 
motion and at right angles to this 
direction. It was expected that the 
optical lengths of these paths would 
be different, but no difference could 
be observed. This suggested that the 
ether was carried along with the 
earth—a supposition hard to reconcile 
with the theory of astronomical 
aberration and other known facts. 

Discussing this dilemma one day 
with Oliver Lodge in Lodge’s study 
in Liverpool, FitzGerald suddenly re- 
marked that it would be solved if one 
could assume that the apparatus auto- 
matically contracted in the direction 
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of the earth’s motion. Following up 
this idea, he calculated that the con- 
traction must be measured by the 
ratio (1-v?/c*) to 1, with v repre- 
senting the earth’s velocity relative 
to the ather and c, the velocity of 
light. 


Tse Irish mathematician, Joseph 

Larmor, shortly afterward pointed 
out that clocks, as well as rods, must 
be affected by motion; to put the 
matter somewhat loosely, that a clock 
moving with velocity v must run 
slower in the same ratio as the con- 
traction of length. Larmor’s assertion 
has had a remarkable experimental 
verification recently in the observa- 
tion of the rate of disintegration of 
mesons, the particles produced in 
cosmic rays. 

According to Larmor’s theory, to 
a stationary observer the rate of dis- 
integration of a meson should appear 
to be slower, the faster the meson is 
moving, This was found in 1941 to be 
actually the case. 


THE discoveries that the length of a 

rigid rod and the indications of a 
clock are not absolute properties of 
the rod and the clock, but depend on 
their motion, made it possible to ex- 
plain the failure of all the experi- 
ments that had been made for the 
purpose of determining the velocity 
of the earth relative to the ether. 
They also led directly to the modern 
theory of relativity, which may be 
said to have begun with the discovery 
of the FitzGeraid contraction in 1892. 

Unhappily FitzGerald died in 1901, 
barely missing the momentous out- 
come of the revolution in the philo- 
sophy of physics which he had 
started. 
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Deft Definitions 


(Courace: Fear holding on just a 
bit longer. 





PRopacanDa: The other side pre- 
sented so convincingly that it 
makes you mad. 


HOR8SE-SENSE: Just stable thinking. 


ADY: A woman who makes it easy 
for a man to be a gentleman. 


GOIST: One whose I’s 
close together. 


are too 


HANGovers: What you get after 
the party—when you're too ill to 
tackle the left-overs. 


PPRtenpDiy Criticism: A polite way 
of telling a man he’s a fool with- 
out risking a punch on the nose. 


‘#5 Env oF THE WEDGE: Borrow- 

ing a neighbour’s nail-scissors 
as a preliminary to negotiating the 
loan of his lawn-mower. 


uRIO SHop: A place where they 
buy old furniture and books and 
sell rare antiques. 


Wor: A man who gives women 
the best leers of his life. 


DULT: A person who has stopped 
growing at both ends and is now 
growing in the middle. 


QTATISTICIAN : A man who comes to 
the rescue of figures that can’t 
lie for themselves. 


[Lvxury : A thing that becomes a 


necessity when the neighbours 


get it. 





The Day We Got Our Own Back 


MAEVE BRENNAN 





NE afternoon some unfriendly 

men dressed in civilian clothes 

and carrying revolvers came to 
our house searching for my father, or 
for information about him. This was 
in Dublin, in 1922, 

The Treaty with England, turning 
Ireland into the Irish Free State, had 
just been signed. Those Irish who 
were in favour of the Treaty, the Free 
Staters, were governing the country. 
Those who had held out for a repub- 
lic, like my father, were in revolt. My 
father was wanted by the new Gov- 
ernment, and so he had gone into hid- 
ing. He was on the run, sleeping one 
night in one house and the next night 
in another, and sometimes stealing 
home to see us. 

I suppose my mother must have 
taken us to see him several times, but 
I only remember visiting him once, 
and I know I found it very odd to 
meet him sitting in a strange person’s 
house, and to leave him there when 
we were ready to go home. 

Anyway, these men had been sent 
to find him. They crowded into our 
narrow little hall, and tramped 
around the house, upstairs and down- 
stairs, looking everywhere and asking 
questions. There was no one at home 
except my mother, my little sister 
Derry, and me. Emer, my elder sister, 
and my mother’s chief prop, was out 
doing errands. Derry was upstairs in 
bed with a cold. I was settled com- 
fortably on a low chair in our front 


sitting room, threading a necklace. I 
was five. 


FTER the men had searched the 

house, they crowded into the 
room where I sat, from which they 
could watch the street. They brought 
my mother in with them. They 
camped around the room, talking idly 
among themselves and waiting. My 
mother stood against the wa!) farthest 
from the windows, watching them. 
She was very tense. She feared that 
my father would risk a visit home 
and that he would be trapped, and 
that we would see him trapped. 

One of the men came and stood 
over me. He pointed out a blue glass 
bead for me to add to my necklace, 
but I explained to him that the bead 
was too small to slip over my needle 
and that I had already discarded it. 
This exchange with this strange man 
made me feel very clever. He leaned 
closer to me then. 

“Tell us do you know where your 
Daddy is,” he whispered. 

I stopped threading and began to 
think, but my mother flew across the 
room at him. She is a very small, thin 
woman with a pointed face and 
straight brown hair that she has 
always worn in a bun at the back of 
her head. 

“ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 
she cried. “ Asking the child ques- 
tions.” 

The man drew away from me, and 


From The New Yorker 





THE DAY WE GOT OUR OWN BACK 


she went back to her place against 
the wall. 


AT that time, in 1922, she had been 

through a good many years of 
trouble and anxiety. All the first years 
of her marriage were dominated by 
the preparations for the Rebellion of 
Easter, 1916, and she had seen my 
father captured and condemned first 
to death and then to penal servitude 
for life. At the time that I was born, 
he was in jail in England and she was 
alone in Dublin, not knowing when, 
if ever, she would see him again, 
Actually, he was released less than a 
year later, and in 1921 we moved into 
our house in Ranelagh, Dublin, where 
we now waited to see what was going 
to happen. 

Suddenly my mother, thinking of 
Derry, alone in the room above, aban- 
doned her wall and darted to the door 
leading to the stairs, but one of the 
men was before her, with his revolver 
raised against her. She stood with 
both hands against the doorjamb, 
Staring up at him, half smiling. I have 
often seen her smiling like that when 
she is agitated. 

“You can’t open that door,” the 
man said. 

“ Didn’t you see the little one sick 
upstairs?” my mother said. “She'll 
be frightened by herself.” 

“ Never mind about that,” the man 
said. “ You're not getting out of this 
room.” 


GAIN my mother retreated to her 

wall, and I returned to my neck- 
lace, and the men continued their 
talk. After a while, they abruptly got 
up and went away. 

My mother remained anxious, sus- 
pecting that they might be watching 
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the end of the street for my father’s 
arrival. She went upstairs to speak to 
Derry, and when she came back, I 
followed her down the three steps 
into the kitchen, which was small 
and squarish, with a red tile floor 
and a door that gave out on to the 
garden. She sat down at the kitchen 
table. 

I asked her if she would like a cup 
of tea, and she said yes, she would 
like a cup. I filled the kettle, splash- 
ing water all over the floor, but she 
wouldn’t trust me to light the gas, 
and in the end she had to make the 
tea herself. 

Some time later, Emer came home, 
and my mother gave her tea, and 
told her everything that had hap- 
pened and all that had been said, not 
forgetting the question that had been 
put up to me. Listening to her, I was 
once again spellbound with gratitude, 
excitement, and astonishment that the 
strange man had included me in the 
raid. 


‘Te only other raid I remember took 
place about a year after that, and 
the men were rougher. Again there 
were in the house only my mother. 
my little sister, and myself. 
This time, the men came in the 


morning. My mother was getting 
along with her housework, and she 
had an apron tied about her waist. 
She had shined the brass rods that 
held our red stair carpet in place, and 
now she was polishing the oilcloth on 
the dining-room floor. 

The men crowded in as before, 
with their revolvers, but this time 
they searched in earnest. They pulled 
all the beds apart, looking for papers 
and letters, and they took all my 
father’s books out of the shelves and 
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shook them, and they looked in all 
the drawers and in the wardrobe and 
in the kitchen stove. There was not 
an inch of the house they did not 
touch. They turned every room inside 
out. The newly polished oilcloth was 
scarred by their impatient feet, and 
the bedrooms upstairs were torn 
apart, with sheets and blankets on the 
floor, and the mattresses al] humped 
up on the bare beds. 

In the end, they went back to the 
kitchen, and they took down the tins 
of flour and tea and sugar and salt 
and whatever else there was, and 
plunged their hands into them, and 
emptied them on the table and on the 
floor. They took all the cups and 
saucers and plates down, Still thev 
had found nothing, but the house 
looked as though it had suffered an 
explosion without bursting its walls. 


AT last, they got ready to leave, but 
as they were on the point of going, 


one of them, a very keen fellow, 
rushed over to the fireplace in the 
front sitting room and put his hands 
up the chimney and shoved his face 
as far into the grate as it would go, 
trying to look up and see what might 
be there. A great soft shower of soot 
came down around him, covering his 
shoulders and his face. 

He pulled hastily back into the 


Wish You’d Said It 


room, with black hands and a black- 
mottled face. Some of the soot had 
gone up his sleeves. Some of it was 
still drifting out over the carpet. He 
glanced at his companions and pawed 
at himself, and then they went away. 

When they had gone, my mother 
gazed about her at all the work they 
had made. It would be a long time 
before she had the house neat again. 
We all trailed down into the kitchen 
and surveyed the mess there. This 
time, there was no question of mak- 
ing tea, because the tea was on the 
floor, along with the flour and the 
sugar. 


WE had seldom heard my mother’s 

voice raised in laughter. She has 
a very quiet, almost secret manner in 
amusement, Now, however, she began 
to tremble and to smile. 

“Oh,” she cried, “ to see the look 
on his face when he came back out 
of the chimney!” 

My little sister and I began to 
jump around, cackling. 

“Oh,” cried my mother, “ what 
warned me not to have the chimney 
cleaned? Oh, thanks be to God I for- 
got to have the chimney cleaned!” 

And with us chattering a de- 
lighted, incredulous accompaniment, 
she laughed as though her heart 
might break. 


DEAD tree leafed out with birds. 
As easy on the eye as a tax refund. 
Flapping sheets on the line loudly applauding the bright, 


windy day. 


The only slim thing about her figure is her chance of 


getting it back. 


The way all the old songs are coming back, you can’t 
tell a person’s age by the tune he hums. 


—Insh News. 





®Humour is where you find it 
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]§ THE DAYS OF THE BLACK-AND-TANS 
a southern leader was short of men 
for ambush positions. With great 
difficulty he persuaded a simple but 
dubious farmer who owned an old 
shotgun to occupy one of the less im- 
portant posts in the firing line. 

As the Tan lorries came in sight, 
simple Johnno rose up and faced the 
leader. 

“What is it, man?” the column 
commander asked angrily. 

“T’m just rememberin’,” came the 
stolid reply, “ that I’ve no licence for 
the gun, an what’s more, I’m bound 
to the peace, so that if I’m caught 
here I'll maybe get two months in 
the body of the jail!” 

—BryAN MacManHon. 


Press Parade 

BRERNARD SHAW ONCE COMMENDED 
the performance on the cornet of 

a street musician: 

“The man played with great taste 
and pathos; but, to my _ surprise, 
he had no knowledge of musical 
etiquette, for when, on his holding 
out his hat to me for a donation, I 
explained that I was member of the 
Press, he still seemed to expect me 
to pay for my entertainment; a shock- 
ing instance of popular ignorance.” 


Consoling ! 
E PARISH PRIEST WAS WALKING 
down High Street when he met 
the village reprobate. 


“Tell, me, Father,” said he, “I 
know you’re a very knowledgeable 
man—what is this fibrositis I’m hear- 
ing so much about?” 

The P.P. thought that this was a 
heaven sent opportunity of teaching 
this rascal a lesson, although, like the 
British Medical Association, he didn’t 
really know what fibrositis was. 

“ Fibrositis,” he said, “is brought 
on by drink and laziness. You 
have too much drink taken; on the 
way you fall and you can’t get up and 
you wake up with the pains of hell in 
your back, pains brought on by 
drunkenness and debauchery.” 

“Ah, I’m glad to hear what it is,” 
said the reprobate. “It’s you that 
knows everything. The reason I 
asked you was that I read in the 
morning paper that the Archbishop 
was confined to his bed with it.” 

—The Universe, London. 


Bright—Brief 
BUSINESSMAN WAS PRACTISING A 
rather lengthy talk he was 
scheduled to deliver to a local organi- 
sation. Charmed by the sound of his 
own voice, he was blissfully unaware 
of the critical attention his efforts 
were receiving from his wife until she 
silently handed him a slip of paper— 
a printed instruction sheet which 
accormpanied a new fountain pen. 
Underscored was a line reading: 
“When this pen runs too smoothly 
it is a sign that it is nearly empty.” 











APMP Me a. 


Relativity Made Easy 


A Hostess asked Einstein to explain relativity, “in a few simple 


words ”’. 


“ Madam,” said Einstein, “I was once walking in the country 
on a hot day with a blind friend and happened to say I could do 


with a drink of milk. 


“* Milk?’ said my friend. ‘ Drink I know; but what is milk?’ 


“* & white liquid,’ I replied. 


“* Liquid, I know,’ said the blind man, ‘ but what is white?’ 

“* Oh, the colour of a swan’s feathers.’ 

“* Feathers, I know. What is a swan?’ 

“* Swan? A bird with a crooked neck.’ 

“* Neck, I know, but what is this crooked?’ 

“ Thereupon, madam,” said Einstein, “ I lost my patience. I seized 
his arm and straightened it. ‘ That’s straight,’ I said. Then I bent it 
at the elbow: ‘ And that’s crooked,’ I told him. 

) “* Ah,’ cried the blind man, ‘now I know what you mean by 


milk.’ ” 
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Relating the incident later, the busi- 
nessman remarked: “ And that’s how 
I learned the secret of good oratory: 
Be bright, be brief, be seated!” 

—Irish News. 


AN IRISHMAN ON A VISIT TO AN 

American friend who employed a 
large staff of negroes, attended their 
Sunday service, after which the negro 
pastor asked him how he liked the 
sermon. 

“Oh, I liked it very well,” replied 
the visitor, “ but I think you should 
preach to your people on the wicked- 
ness of theft—stealing fowls and 
eggs.” 

The pastor’s face clouded, and he 
replied: “ Well, sah, I hab tried dat 
way of preaching, but somehow it 
always seemed to throw a kind ob 
coolness ober de meeting!” 


Cracked Eggs 


A FARMER BROUGHT HIS BROTHER TO 
see a psychiatrist. 


“ My brother,” he explained, “ is a 
hen.” 

“Good heavens, man,” said the 
startled psychiatrist. “How long has 
this been going on?” 

“For about four years, doctor,” 
replied the farmer. 

“And you did nothing about it?” 

“ Nothing, doctor, nothing.” 

“Why in the name of ali that’s 
reasonable, didn’t you bring him to 
see me sooner?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, 
doctor,” said the farmer apologeti- 
cally, “we needed the eggs.” 

—Tatler. 


COLLEAGUE WITH AN ORIGINAL 
mind and a wonderful sense of fun 
wrote recently to a leading manufac- 
turer of soap powder and detergents 
stating that as his wife had exhausted 
her supply of free coupons for the 
firm’s most advertised products she 
would be glad to receive a fresh sup- 


ply. 





ON 


The firm replied sadly with the 
sort of letter my friend has received 
so many times before: “Dear Sir, 
We think there must be some misun- 
derstanding... .” 

Now he is thinking of sending 
signed telegrams to selected people 
with the cryptic message. “AM 
TAKING NO ACTION,” and leav- 
ing their consciences to do the rest! 

—PatRick GANNON in The 
Universe. 


Out of Place 


A SOCIAL-CLIMBING LADY, ASKED TO 

a big public dinner, found herself 
seated between a noted bishop and 
an equally famous rabbi. She was 
determined to be witty, though every- 
body seemed engrossed in serious 
conversation. 

“TI feel as if I were a leaf between 
the Old and the New Testaments,” 
she interrupted the rabbi. 

He turned ro her, and answered, 
“That page, Madam, is usually a 
blank.” 

—Capper’s Weekly. 


Politesse 
™ VERY HELPFUL, THOSE TELEPHONE 
girls,” said my professional friend. 
“TI wanted to phone a cable to a 
friend in Australia and I asked the 
operator if it was all right to use the 
word ‘ hell’ in the text. She said that 
it was, so I gave her the address and 
the message: ‘Why the hell don’t 
you write?’ and my signature, 

“ She took it like a little lady, read 
the message back to me, and asked, 
in a voice all sweetness and light: 
‘Would you like to send this at the 
greetings rate?’ ” 

—QuIDNUNC in The Irish Times. 


WITH THE MOTLEY 
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BeLFaAst housewife called in 

to a pet shop and, pointing 
to a_malevolent-eyed parrot, 
asked : 

“ Does he talk?” 

The proprietor biushed as he 
replied : 

“ Oh, he talks all right, ma’am, 
but he doesn’t wish to be 
quoted.” 











Yon Bonny Brays! 

Sr. JOHN VIANNEY, THE CURE OF ARS, 
was not noted for his intelligence, 

but he possessed a ready wit. When 

a candidate for ordination, he was 

being examined in theology by a re- 

presentative of his bishop. 

St. John was making a _ very 
poor showing, and the exasperated 
examiner shouted in disgust, “ This 
fellow is a complete ass! What can 
we do with him?” 

St. John answered: “ Mr. Profes- 
sor, if Samson, armed with only the 
jawbone of an ass, could kill 3,000 
Philistines, then what should not God 
be able to accomplish with a complete 


>” , > . 
ass? —Irish Catholic. 


Centre of Attraction 
[TLE JOHNNY WENT WITH HIS 
family to meet an uncle who was 
returning from a voyage overseas. As 
the boat docked, the members of the 
family searched the faces of the in- 
coming passengers for a sign of the 
relative but could not find him, 
Suddenly Johnny cried out ex- 
citedly: “I see him, I see him!” 
“Where?” demanded his father. 
The boy pointed to a porthole in 
the ship. “Up there,” he shouted, 
“with the boat around his neck!” 
—The Sign. 
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Well Boiled 


‘T#£ PARISH PRIEST OF A COUNTY 

Kerry church gave a handyman a 
present of some seed potatoes— 
“British Queens,” I believe. In the 
course of time he met him one day 
and inquired as to what kind of crop 
he had. 

“Splendid, Father. The missus 
agrees we never had finer potatoes in 
our lives.” 

The parish priest, anxious to have 
his little joke, said: “ Knowing your 
extreme political opinions, I am sur- 
prised that you would grow anything 
with such a high sounding British 
name.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Father, 
before we ate them we boiled the 
divil out of them.” 


Borrowing an Army 


FJuRING the American Civil War, 


General McClellan, when in 
command of the Union Forces, was 
conducting a waiting campaign. 
Unfortunately, he was so careful to 
avoid mistakes that he made no pro- 
gress with the war, either. 

Lincoln, anxious to spur him to 
action, but gentle as always with 
another person’s feelings, wrote him: 

“ My dear McClellan, if you don’t 
want to use the Army, I should like 
to borrow it for a while. Yours 
respectfully, A. Lincoln.” 


Bus Interlude 
DEMURE little woman entered a 
Dublin bus with a child, whom 
she placed on her lap to make room 
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The Perfect Squelch 


HEN the German Emperor 

visited Pope Leo XIiil, 
Count von Bismarck tried to fol- 
low into the audience apartment. 
A gentleman of the Papal Court 
motioned him back: there was 
to be no third person at the in- 
terview. 

The Count protested angrily: 
“ But I am Count Otto von Bis- 
marck.” 

“ That,” answered the gentle- 
man quietly, “accounts for, but 
does not excuse, your con- 
duct.” 











for a fierce looking man. The child 
kicked its tiny feet in delight at the 
strange things it saw, riding along, 
and its shoes rubbed against the 
man’s trousers. 

“Perhaps, madam,” he exclaimed, 
“you imagine that this conveyance 
is your private carriage?” 

“Oh, no,” was the prompt reply, 
“if it were, you wouldn’t be in it!” 


Putting from Memory 
A BUSINESSMAN was getting a little 
plump around the waist and 
went to the doctor to see what could 
be done about reducing it. 
“Try some _ exercise—golf, 
instance,” suggested the doctor. 
“I’m afraid that won’t work,” 
said the businessman sadly. “I’ve 
tried it, but when I get up close to 
the ball I can’t see to hit it, and when 
I stand away I can see it, but I can’t 
hit it.” 


for 


Swed 
E judge ourselves by what we feel capable of doing; 
others judge us by what we have done. 


—LONGFELLOW. 








“Shame! I’ll have to report you to the monks!” 


“Td return his diamond ring 
but he’d just give it to some 
silly girl.” 

—By courtesy of Happy 
Variety. 


—By courtesy of Dublin Opimon. 


™ How do you do, Mr. 
Oglethorpe-O’Shaughnessy ? I’m 
sorry I can’t recall your first 


name. 
“ Bill.” 
—By courtesy of Happy Vanety. 





Cardinal Gasquet held a unique position at the Vatican during 
World War I 


John Bull in a Benedictine Robe 


SHANE 


1846, Francis Neil Gasquet was 

the son of a London physician, 
descended from French Royalist 
stock. His grandfather was the pilot 
who steered the English ships into 
Toulon and out again when the ex- 
pedition against Bonaparte failed. The 
family escaped from the Revolution 
but kept in touch with their rightful 
king. 

In January, 1866, Gasquet entered 
Belmont Priory as a Benedictine 
postulant. After a year of training he 
returned to Downside, was professed 
a monk and was ordained priest in 
1874. 

Pope Pius X raised him to the 
Cardinalate in May, 1914. He pro- 
ceeded to Rome where he assisted in 
his first Conclave and remained dur- 
ing the First Great War, giving the 
next Pope, Benedict XV, the benefit 
of his counsels and his country the 
immense value of a fighting champion 
at a focal point of civilisation. 


B ORN in London on October 5, 


(CARDINAL GASQUET’S personal char- 

acter survived the monastic 
routines even to humour and a 
charming lightness of speech. Inces- 
sant services, prayers and works 
lowered his physique but brought 
out his characteristics: an outspoken 
sense of humour tending to be grim, 
a practical imagination tending to 


LESLIE 


ambitions. Needless to say he ambi- 
tioned for his monastery, for his 
Order, for his Church, and not for 
himself. 

He was an uncompromising Eng- 
lishman, fearless and bluntly out- 
spoken. For ostentation or hypocrisy 
he had no excuse. 

He said he could forgive Mgr. 
Capel, one of Manning’s henchmen, 
for talking about a pi-annar for 
piano, but not for his snobbery. In 
spite of a somewhat stern attitude to 
all that was flimsy and fiddle-daddle 
in character, he showed courtesy, 
dignity and ease in conversation with 
the great or the humble. His common 
sense did not admit shades or innu- 
endo in conversation. His yea was 
yea and his nay meant nay. He loved 
his Order, his Abbey and his country 
with intense feeling and loyalty. He 
was John Bull in a Benedictine robe. 


ARCHBISHOP PASCHAL ROBINSON re- 

lated an amusing account of a 
famous drive friends shared with 
Cardinal Gasquet from Rome to 
Frascati to attend a dinner. The Car- 
dinal had endured a very heavy day 
in Rome and was in no mood for 
small talk or even for prayer. In the 
car was a priest of the Irish College 
and Archbishop Kelly of Sydney, 
who was renowned for tactlessness 
as well as for his deep piety. 


Condensed from Cardinal Gasquet (London: Burns Oates. 21/-) 
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(CARDINAL GASQUET came to dine at the Beda College in Rome 2 


: during the Christmas holidays. The Rector explained the absence 2 
2 of some of the students on vacation: “Some of our men are very $ 
¢ much interested in ski-ing.” “Yes,” answered the Cardinal, “I 3 
$ noticed the mistletoe in the main corridor!” ; 
s His rebukes took exquisite form. Once travelling north by train, ° 
3 he noticed two schoolboys mimicking his lips as he murmured his 3 

Office. When he had closed his book, he entered into conversation 

$ with them. They were returning to a famous school. 

“Surely not!” he said. “I knew many men from there, but 

; they would never have forgotten they were gentlemen and mimicked 
$ 3 
: : 
5 
; ; 
; ; 


” 


an old gentleman saying his prayers.” An apology followed and 
conversation became easier. 

When d’Annunzio approached the Cardinal for admission among 
the Benedictines, as a man of letters naturally joining a literary 
Order, the Cardinal said: “No, you are not respectable enough. 
You had better become a Friar. They Qjave had many poets and 


some crackbrains!” 
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During the ante-prandial drive Dr. 
Keily turned to the exhausted Cardi- 
nal as the senior ecclesiastic present 
and invited his Eminence to avert 
the dangers of the route by reciting 
the [tinerarium. 

The Cardinal set his weary jaw 
and muttered: “ Never heard of it!” 

There was a pause and the Irish- 
Australian marvelling, though no 
doubt excusing the deplorable ignor- 
ance of an English Catholic, took a 
simpler line and suggested : 

“Will your Eminence lead us in 
saying the Rosary?” 

The reply was the same! 

The silence until the car reached 
Frascati by all accounts was devoted 
to profound meditation by all present. 
The Irish priest said that though he 
had disagreed with Gasquet on many 
political questions, he forgave him all 
for that! 


]™ was my privilege to visit Cardinal 
Gasquet during the Sede Vacante 


which followed the death of Pope 
Benedict XV. 

The Cardinal was distressed by 
the lack of consideration with which 
the Pope had been allowed to die. 
As soon as the Papal agony began— 
doctors in stiff uniforms, Chamber- 
lains in medizval dress, Cardinals 
and prelates crowded not only the 
ante-camera but the bedroom of the 
Pope, breathing up all the valuable 
air. In fact, he was stifled by the 
atmosphere and, as the Cardinal ex- 
plained, simply died because he could 
not clear his throat. The humblest 
of the faithful would have been hap- 
pier dying in a ditch. 

It was the Cardinal’s immense 
human sympathy which struck me 
on that occasion. The Pope’s discom- 
fort in dying left him in tears. 


WHILE we were having tea, a Cardi- 

nal was announced and we rose 
to salute the Archbishop of Milan, 
Cardinal Ratti. I offered to withdraw 
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but Cardinal Gasquet insisted on my 
remaining while the British teapot 
went round and the conventional 
subjects were discussed. Once more 
I rose, as I felt that at this critical 
moment in the history of the Church 
one Cardinal had not called on 
another for nothing. Again Cardinal 
Gasquet insisted on my remaining, 
though Cardinal Ratti showed signs 
that he wished more intimate confer- 
ence. Finally he lost all patience and 
strode to the door. While he was 
standing there, his English host said 
loudly to us: “ You see there a very 
wicked man! We are going to shut 
him up for life in the Vatican!” and 
laughed uproariously at his humor- 
ous way of putting it. 

Cardinal Ratti’s face was a study 
on that occasion, but he realised very 
well whom the other Cardinal in- 
tended to vote for in the approaching 
Conclave, without making a promise 
in private. In fact, ten days later he 
became Pius XI and I know person- 
ally that he had Gasquet’s vote. 


[? was typical of Gasquet that he 
never took pains to learn Italian 
well, though it fell to him to speak 
almost like a father to the Pope on 
questions of the first World War. 
When Irish affairs grew troubled, 
“ Bogey ” Harris was sent to talk to 
the Irish College as he had the gift 
of patiently hearing Ireland’s woes. 
But relations between the Irish Col- 
lege and San Calisto were severed. 
The Irish students did not salute 
Cardinal Gasquet in the streets and 
his invitation in later days to meet 
the Prince of Wales received no 
answer. 
At least 
genuine and 


the Irish were alwavs 
outspoken, but the 


“ Black” aristocracy of Rome veered 
according to the defeat or victory of 
the Allies. The British diplomats 
found themselves cut at parties when 
the Germans were winning and 
tolerated when the fortunes of war 
had changed. But the entourage of 
the Vatican and the entire Catholic 
Society during the First War re- 
mained stiffly pro-German. It was 
Gasquet’s great achievement to have 
penetrated the aura of neutrality 
around the Pope and to have warned 
him what the Curia were doing to 
antagonise the possible victors 


BENEDICT found his very neutrality 

compromised by the Sacred Col- 
lege and, to keep the balance, showed 
special attention by conversation and 
pen to Gasquet and Mercier. 

It was a new development for an 
Englishman to find himself living in 
Rome, a Cardinal in Curia with 
direct access to the Pope. Gasquet’s 
appearance proved providential for 
the Allies. 

To the German influences in Rome 
he seemed a formidable opponent. 
Perhaps they attached too much 
weight to his power of intrigue. Cer- 
tainly they regarded him less as an 
innocent fly on the wheel of diplo- 
macy than as a spider in their mess 
of spikenard. They nicknamed him 
il punto di nero—the black spot! and 
in the scarlet of the Sacred College 
his dark robe gave symbolism to the 
jibe. 

In the First War the Irish at home 
and abroad felt a conscientious pro- 
Germanism if a German victory 
could compel Irish Freedom. The 
Irish in Rome showed themselves as 
Irish as Gasquet showed himself 
British. 





A simple little vow is an effective brake on domestic bickering 


Sick Call for Anger 


REV. JOHN 


N insistent staccato ringing of 

the door bell, coupled with a 

pounding on the door, aroused 
me from a sound slumber. The phos- 
phorescent face of the alarm clock 
registered 2 am. What could bring 
a caller to a presbytery at such an 
unseemly hour? 

Only some dreadful accident, some 
urgent sick call, I reflected. Dressing 
quickly, I rushed down the stairs and 
opened the door. 

“Father,” pleaded a middle-aged 
man whose face was white with fear 
and whose eyes were wide with 
terror, “ will you come out to our 
flac? I’ve had an awful quarrel 
with my wife. She said that she’s 
through with me for good .. . she’s 
leaving. It will mean the ruin of both 
our lives. Only you can save our 
home. Wiil you come. . .?” 

“Yes, surely,” I interrupted, re- 
lieved to know that no one was 
mangled or killed 


“ WE love each other,” he continued, 
as we groped our way through 
the darkened streets of the sleeping 
city, “and our home life would be 
all that we could wish were it not 
for my outbursts of anger. I have an 
ungovernable temper, fly into a rage 
at the least provocation, say things 
that cut and hurt. Then we find our- 
selves fighting like cats and dogs . . 


A. O’BRIEN 





E observance of the simple 

rule to abstain from angry 
speech is, to be sure, no cure-all 
for the trouble of marital misfits, 
no panacea which will wipe out 
all divorces overnight. 

But where intelligent and con- 
genial individuals have married 
—and who else should?—the ob- 
servance of this rule will not 
only safeguard the happiness of 
the home but will also enable it 
to grow in richness, beauty and 
mellowness with the passing 
years. 











we,” he added wistfully, “who love 
each other more than anyone else in 
the world.” 

It was my first “ sick call” and 
a tough one for a newly ordained 
priest of twenty-three with no 
experience in_ settling domestic 
squabbles. Breathing a prayer for 
help from on High that I might save 
that home teetering on the brink of 
destruction, I entered. 

For an hour I pleaded with the 
wife to give the husband another 
chance; I reminded her of the 
Master’s counsel to forgive as we 
expect to be forgiven. I recalled 
their solemn marriage vow to take 
each other “ for better, for worse; for 
richer, for poorer; in sickness and in 
health; until death do us part.” 


Condensed from Love For Keeps (Indiana, U.S.A.: Our Sunday Visitor. toc.) 
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Whether it was the cogency of my 
argument, the wisdom of my counsel 
or the sight of a boyish priest plead- 
ing with all his heart, trying 
desperately to make good on his first 
call as Christ’s ambassador of peace 
and mercy and forgiveness, that 
caused her to relent, I shall never 
know. But at last she capitulated 
and agreed to give her erring spouse 
“one more chance.” 


A DED, I think, by an inspiration 

from on High, I had the couple 
kneel and, holding a crucifix before 
them, J had them hold up their right 
hand and repeat these words: “I 
solemnly promise on my word of 
honour that under no circumstances 
shall I ever speak a harsh, angry, ill- 
tempered word to my wife... to my 
husband. So help me God!” 

Thereupon they sealed the promise 
by pressing the crucifix to their lips 
and kissing each other. That marked 
the turning point in their married 
life; they recaptured the lost bloom 
of their wedding day and held it 
until the end of the trail, 


T#4T scene took place thirty-five 
years ago, but it is as vivid in my 
mind as though it transpired only 
yesterday. The insignt which that 
first sick call gave me into the causes 
of domestic strife and marriage 
failures has been deepened and con- 
firmed by the observations and ex- 
perience of the intervening years. 
While the causes of domestic strife 
are numerous indeed, the habit of 
speaking harsh, angry, cutting, mean, 
sarcastic, belittling words is one of 
the most prolific of all. It will ruin 
the most promising marriage and 
turn love into loathing and hatred. 


[ RESOLVED to caution all whom I 

might wed against the menace of 
the angry word. Since that night I 
have taken every bridal couple aside 
immediately after the wedding cere- 
mony and said to them: 

“In an impressive ceremony you 
have just pronounced your vow of 
conjugal fidelity and I know you will 
keep it. There is another vow which 
is scarcely less important in safe- 
guarding the happiness of your 
wedded life. I almost hesitate to 
suggest it to a couple who have just 
plighted their deathless love. It is im- 
plicit in that vow, of course, but it is 
well to make it explicit: to promise 
each other that no matter what diffi- 
culties or differences arise you will 
not speak an angry word to each 
other. 

“Are you willing to promise that, 
no matter what provocation may 
arise, you will never stab each other 
with sharp angry words but will 
discuss any differences in a calm, 
friendly manner?” 

Never have I had a couple refuse. 


pronounce the 
matrimony in 
changed from 


‘THEN I have them 


second vow of 
words but slightly 
those uttered by the couple on my 
first “sick call”: “I solemnly 
promise always to speak in a kind, 
friendly and affectionate manner to 
my beloved wife (husband) and 
never to utter an angry, mean, bitter 
or spiteful word that would hurt and 
wound her (him). So help me God!” 

Of course, a mere resolution is not 
a panacea for unhappy couples; 
there is no magic elixir for any sick- 
ness of the heart. But this simple 
litle vow is an effective technique 
that safeguards the heart from its 





SICK CALL 


most common enemy: the angry 
word that cuts, wounds and burns. 
If this enemy is excluded, kind- 
ness, sympathy, tenderness and love 
will flourish and they constitute a 
remedy more potent than any 
medicine doctors can devise. It’s 
nature’s remedy and God’s as well. 


BEcAuseE words seem such little 

things, briefly spoken and so 
quickly gone, we must not minimise 
the destructive power which lies in 
their bitterness. They are like atom 
bombs in the violence of their 
explosion and in the extent of their 
destruction. 

Some feel that an explosion of 
anger is a relief to the feelings, a 
purge, good for body and soul. Such 
admirers of tantrums have misread 
both modern psychology and 
medicine. 

The damage done by emotional 
hurricanes is not confined to the 
object of wrath but to the wrathy as 
well. In loss of adrenalin, in disrup- 
tion of nervous force, in various 
ways, mental and physical, frenzy 
can weaken us, body, mind and soul. 
Of course, it is equally destructive to 
swallow grudges and then nourish 
them quietly, but we can rid our- 
selves of resentments without blow- 
ing up like a volcano. 


]F not nipped in the bud, the 
tendency to quarrel is likely to be- 
come chronic. If it persists, the 
young couple will succeed in destroy- 
ing the most beautiful and delicate 
flower in human life—the sweet 
tender flower of conjugal love. 


FOR ANGER 





WHat newly-weds need desper- 

ately is a technique which 
will enable them to preserve the 
virginal beauty, splendour and 
integrity of their love amidst the 
stern and raucous realities of a 
work-a-day world. 

They need a formula which 
will enable them to make of their 
home a little bit of heaven, a 
haven from the strife and hard- 
ship of the outside world, a 
refuge where husband and wife 
can always find sympathy, en- 
couragement and inspiration— 
the little pat on the back which 
costs so little but helps so much. 

Few realise that harsh words 
are the termites that can under- 
mine the foundation of a happy 
home. 











True psychology is expressed in 
the Christian teaching that we must 
make peace with our adversary 
quickly, by coming to an _ under- 
standing with him. What the heart 
cries for is not an explosion but a 
release, and the healthy way to 
achieve that release is for one to make 
clear to the other, feelings oi injury 
er injustice. 

Psychiatrists are unanimous in 
testifying to the rich therapeutic 
values accruing from unbosoming 
oneself to a sympathetic and friendly 
auditor. It constitutes a mental 
catharsis, brings psychic and emo- 
tional relief, nips any brooding com- 
plexes in the bud, restores peace of 
mind and normal healthy outlook. 
Troubles shared are troubles halved: 
troubles hidden are troubles doubled. 


CWC eo 


AN empty sack cannot stand up straight. 





A new Irish industry 


Grow Your 


ry oO most women mink coats are 
something to be dreamt about, 
but one Ulster housewife has 
only to step into her back garden to 
see thirteen of them—on the hoof! 

Her husband, Mr. J. H. Butler, of 
Charlemont Gardens, Armagh, can 
claim to be the founder of Ulster’s 
latest and most glamorous industry, 
mink breeding. 

A motor mechanic by trade and a 
Londoner by birth, Mr. Butler liked 
what he had read about fur farming, 
and after a visit to an Aberdeen mink 
farm, decided to go in for it as a 
money-making hobby. 

The nucleus of his “flock” was 
two males and four females, and suc- 
cessful breeding left him with a litter 
of “kits,” as the young minks are 
called. 


MINKs are small (two to three feet 
long) stoat-like quadrupeds with 


a reputation for bad temper. They 
are fearless fighters, and Mr. Butler 
has learned to handle them with care 
in bite-proof horsehide gloves. The 
minks are in no sense pets, and are 
known by numbers, not names. 

As for attention, they require little 
more than domestic fowls, and, pro- 
vided their quarters are kept dry, 
they are healthy and hardy little 
animals. 

Their natural habitat is the barren 


Mink, Coat! 





_- 


Po prospective mink breeders 

Mr. Butler doesn’t promise a 
get-rich-quick business. 

“For the first three or four 
years there is a substantial outlay 
on animals and housing accom- 
modation,” he says. “Not until 
a considerable herd has been 
built up can any but the surplus 
males be killed off.” 











wastes of North Canada, so they are 
quite at home in the frostiest winter 
days. 

A balanced diet is essential for the 
very best pelts, and Mr. Butler feeds 
them on waste fish, condemned liver 
and a percentage of cereals. Every- 
thing must be minced. 


No fewer than seventy pelts go 

towards a single mink coat, and 
each has to be matched carefully for 
texture and colour. Furs coming 
from the same farm are more likely 
to match, and since it is more profit- 
able to produce enough pelts for a 
complete coat, Mr. Butler is aiming 
at expanding his farm to 400 breed- 
ing females. 

Fashion rules the market for mink, 
but a fair price for a pelt is reckoned 
at £5. Any Ulster wives looking for 
home-grown coats must have £1,500 
to {£2,000 to spend. 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 





He says some kind words about the Insh 


Rude Man of the B.B.C. 


GILBERT HARDING 


HE very popular Transatlantic 

Quiz, which had been carried on 

between a London team and a 
team in New York, had to be aban- 
doned by the B.B.C., owing to lack 
of dollars. The Corporation wanted 
something to put in its place. So Bill 
Newton, who had been B.B.C. repre- 
sentative in Chicago, conceived what 
turned out to be the bright idea of a 
Round Britain Quiz on the same 
lines as the Transatlantic Quiz. 

Only this time, while the home 
team was still based in London, I 
was to go around the regions as a 
kind of peripatetic question master, 
a poor man’s Alastair Cooke. 

On the evening of November 1, 
1947, I caught the night train from 
London to Glasgow—the first of 
countless overnight journeys in the 
course of this exhausting, exasperat- 
ing. but on the whole most enjoyable 
programme 


HE Scottish team was James (now 

Sir James) Fergusson and Jack 
House, both of whom I found de- 
lightful company. House is a Glasgow 
journalist with a lively mind and 
ready wit, who endeared himself to 
me. When I asked how listeners 
would be able to distinguish between 
their (to me) somewhat similar Scots 
accents, he replied: 

“TI don’t think they'll find any 
difficulty. James speaks with a public 


school accent, while mine is a public 
house one.” 

Fergusson is eighth baronet of 
Kilkerran, a grave, serious-minded 
Old Etonian, and Keeper of the 
Records of Scotland. Literary ques- 
tions are his particular favourites and 
he has an astonishing memory for 
the phrases and characters of the 
classical English writers 


Tsoucn I have never been “on 

their side ”, I never fail to be im- 
pressed by the remarkable team work 
of Denis Brogan and Hubert Phillips 
in London. Each has his pet subjects, 
and each willingly admits that one 
without the other would feel quite 
lost. 

Hubert Phillips is best at dealing 
with questions on astronomy, botany, 


Condensed from Along My Line (London: Putnam. 12/6) 
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bridge, mathematics, chemistry and 
physics, and the works of Lewis 
Carroll. Brogan, on the other hand, 
is rarely stumped by any questions 
dealing with French or American his- 
tory (however obscure) and can re- 
cite not only the list of American 
Presidents since Washington (which 
is not beyond the grasp of the average 
schoolboy) but of the Vice-Presidents 
as well—though he has been a bit 
shaky about the 1870s. 

The Welsh team is brilliantly 
represented by Wyn Griffith, who is 
a Treasury official, civil servant and 
a man of letters, and T. I. Ellis, a 
tall academic man, son of a great 
Welsh leader, who teaches at the 
University of Wales. 


ANOTHER university man, James 

Boyce, with Ronald Green, 4 
Government civil servant in Northern 
Ireland. is a formidable challenger of 
the London team. 

I have long given up worrying 
about difficult questions, a practice 
which I abandoned after Boyce 
answered what I consider the stiffest 
three-part question ever asked in 
Round Britain Quiz. I strongly 
objected to its inclusion and only 
accepted with misgiving when it was 
pointed out that the answers each had 
the same initial letter, a clue which 
might possibly help if the quizee 
noticed it. I also knew that ‘oyce, 
one of the two people who would 
have to try to find the answers, had 
recently produced a play written by 
one of the people involved in the 
questions : 

(1) Who asked for the return of 
eighteen thousand men? 


(2) Who commemorated a famous 
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victory and was also responsible 
for a Confederacy? 


(3) Whose first royal request was for 
thirty minutes alone? 


HEN the time came for Lionel Hale 

to ask these questions I fully 
expected that they would leave the 
Northern Ireland team speechless. 
Dutifully I repeated them and almost 
before the words had left my lips 
James Boyce could be heard mutter- 
ing : 

“ Confederacy? Confederacy? That 
must be Vanbrugh. Yes, Sir John 
Vanbrugh, architect and dramatist. 
Of course, I acted in his play The 
Confederacy. Oh, and as an archi- 
tect he was responsible for building 
Blenheim Palace for the first Duke of 
Marlborough, to commemorate the 
famous victory at Blenheim.” 

“ Right, James Boyce,” Lionel Hale 
said from London. “ One mark. Now 
would you like to try again?” 

Boyce did not hesitate. 

“ Surely,” he said. “ Now, let me 
see; was it not Queen Victoria who 
said after her succession, to her 
mother: ‘And now, pray, leave me 
alone for thirty minutes,’ or words to 
that effect?” 

“It was indeed, James Boyce,” said 
Hale delightedly. “ Do you think you 
could go on to the next question?” 


“ Now you've stumped me there, I 

think,” said Boyce. “ You want 
to know who asked for the return of 
eighteen thousand men?” 

At this point I said: “I think it 
is in order for me to point out that 
the names of all three subjects have 
the same initial letter. Correct, Lionel 
Hale?” 








E usually like to open and close with comparatively easy ques- 

tions, the idea being that this ensures a brisk start and avoids 
trailing off at the end. All too frequently these questions, beamed 
at a team member with specialised knowledge of the subject, fail 
to register. 

On the other hand, the next question, deliberately picked to give 
the recipients an uncomfortable time, is likely to be answered almost 
before one has finished asking it. A Quiz Master must be excep- 
tionally stern about this, checking a too swift reply in order to give 
listeners time to at least absorb the question before having the 
answer blurted out for them. 

We get about 300 suggestions each week from listeners. About 
one in ten is potentially useful. 

The producer screens out any questions to which I, or my 
London opposite number, object for personal reasons or because 
they might cause “ policy” trouble. 

The B.B.C. take great pains to avoid giving offence to listeners 
on grounds of religion, health, public morals and taste in general, 
and I and my colleagues are constantly on the watch for possible 
breaches of these unwritten rules in such programmes as Round 
Britain Quiz 
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“That is guite correct, Gilbert 
Harding,” replied Hale. 

“Let's think now,” said Boyce. 
“ Victoria, Vanbrugh—now, who else 
is there? Voltaire’ Marguerite de 
Valois. Verdi. Vilepoi, now he was a 
soldier but I don’t remember any- 
thing about him asking for the return 
of eighteen thousand men. Eighteen 
thousand men? There must be a 
massive clue in that, somewhere.” 

“It might help,” I said quietly, 
“if you divide this figure by three.” 


“Sx thousand men?” Boyce asked. 

“ Six thousand—why, that’s the 
number for a Roman legion, isn’t it? 
Just a moment now. V? V? Valerian? 
No. Ah, yes—Varus. Publius Quin- 
tilius Varus, the Roman general who 
was ambushed by Arminius the Ger- 
man chief, and was routed with three 
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legions. He called upon them to re- 
turn but they went on running, 
whereupon he killed himself.” 

“Right again,” said Lionel Hale 
“Three marks, James Boyce.” 

“He deserves a dozen,” I growled. 

“He certainly does,” Hale agreed. 
“ But three’s the limit. Now for the 
next question 


REGRET to say that we no longer 

go to Dublin where there was the 
admirable team of Noel Peart, a prac- 
using barrister at the Irish Bar, and 
Alec Newman, a leader writer on the 
Insh Times. Peart, a Roman Catholic, 
and Newman, a Protestant, made an 
admirable combination. They enjoyed 
the programme as much as I enjoyed 
having them as a team, and they were 
extremely popular with listeners 
everywhere 


Cw" dD 
LESSED 1s the man who has nothing to say and cannot be 


persuaded to say it. 








Gales of the 32 Counties 





Gentleman 


FIRM BELIEVER IN THE TRANS- 

migration of souls, John Watson 
was convinced that after his death 
he would come back as 
a fox, and in this be- 
lief he began labori- 
ously to devise himself 
an earth, where he would be able to 
live in safety, unmolested by hounds 
or terriers. 

On the further boundaries of his 
farm at Kilcock, on the border of 
County Kildare and County Meath, 
he sunk a trio of lakes, which were 
joined to a canal, and in and around 
these were placed over a hundred 
statues of various kinds, from the 
Venus de Milo to Nimrod—* mighty 
hunter before the Lord ”. 

Nimrod still stands in the centre of 
the remaining pool, a mute reminder 
of the eccentric of two centuries ago. 

The architecture of Watson’s 
cavern was elaborate and ingenious 
in the extreme; on a large circular 
mound of earth a stone hut was 
built, whilst the mound itself was 
hollow, with a narrow passage run- 
ning round it, the exit holes being 
sufficiently wide for a fox to squeeze 
through. 

Should hounds be pressing him 
too close to allow him to get to 
ground in this sanctuary, he made 
“assurance doubl” sure” by having 
a number of covered artificial drains 
constructed. 

—DapuHNne Moore in Field Sports. 


MEATH 





NCIENT GALLEYS LYING IN THE 
Shannon Estuary and early cannon 
peeping over the parapets of a 


Into Fox ? 


1sth-century castle, are 


| . be ideas Lord Gort 

CLARE is considering to give 
life again to Bunratty 

Castle, which he has just bought. 

Bunratty Castle is a ruin—but a 
perfect example of 15th-century 
work. No sale price was disclosed. 
But it is believed to have cost 
£1,000. 

From Hamsterly Hall, near New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Lord Gort will 
take priceless early paintings, tapes- 
tries and furniture to Bunratty. Re- 
storation is a pet hobby with him. 
Some time ago he paid £25,000 for 
Lough Cutra Castle, in County Gal- 
way, which he is still renovating, 
although it was opened to the public 
during the summer. 

—EPHRAIM HARDCASTLE in Sunday 

Express. 


ONN O’NEILL’S BRIDGE, WHICH 

spans the Connswater River, a 

few yards from Beersbridge Road, 

Belfast, represents one 

- of the city’s few tan- 

| Ace | gible links with the 
17th century. 

Conn O’Neill had his castle on the 
Castlereagh Hills, and it is quite pos- 
sible that his servants crossed the 
bridge on their way to and from 
Belfast, from which he drew his sup- 
plies of food and wine. It was as a 
result of a clash between his servants 
and the garrison that Conn eventually 
lost portion of his estate and nar- 
rowly escaped losing his head in 
1603. 

He was pardoned, and it is re- 
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corded that on his return from Lon- 
don he was royally greeted by his 
friends. They showered upon him 
gifts of beeves, scolpaghs, sheep, 
hens, “bonnyclabber” butter and 
snush (snuff). 
—Belfast News-Letter 
HEN PASSING OVER THE NEW 
bridge just east of Macroom’s 
“ Meeting of the Waters” may be 
seen three upright pillar 
stones in a meadow. 
They mark the place 
where Brian Boru de- 
feated the O’Mahonys of South-West 
Cork, sternly avenging the murder 
by them of his brother, Mahoun. 
Brian’s challenge to the O’Mahonys 
was to meet him “ where the Sullane 
meets the Lee”. The O’Mahonys 
were assisted by 1,000 Danes armed 
in coats of mail. The battle of Beal- 
ach Leachta was one of slaughter of 
Danes and Eoghanists, as _ the 


O’Mahony clan was called. 


Macroom Castle is an imposing 
structure beside the Sullane and The 
Square of the town. Originally built 
700 years ago, it was burned and re- 
built a number of times, its last burn- 
ing being in 1921. For many years it 
belonged to the Sword-blade Com- 
pany of London. 

—P. J. Lyons in the Sunday 
Independent 


COLOURFUL PERSONALITY IN THE 
history of science is John Tyn- 
dall, who was the first to open up its 
mysteries to the man 
in the street. His 
famous lectures and 
his numerous books 
were translated into many languages. 
It was at a national school in Co. 
Carlow that the first germ of science 
was planted in young Tyndall’s 
read. One day after lessons when he 
ind his schoolmaster were strolling 


CARLOW 
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home, discussing the day’s work, he 
was shown the proof of the famous 
theorem of Pythagoras by a figure 
drawn in snow. Years later, when he 
returned to the scenes of his youth, 
he never failed to visit his old school 
and his schoolmaster, Conwill. 

The cream of intelligence in art, 
literature and science honoured him 
at the famous Tyndall dinner at the 
Royal Society, London, when he re- 
ured after forty years of devotion to 
his researches. In his reply to that 
gifted crowd he said modestly: “I 
have climbed many mountains, but 
the hardest climb by far has been 
from the banks of the Barrow to the 
banks of the Thames.” 

There is a mountain in Australia, 
a peak of the Alps and a valley in 
England named in his memory. 

—E. J. MACKENzIE in the Cork 
Examiner 


OLLINS BARRACKS, FORMERLY THE 
“The Barracks, Dublin”, is possibly 
the oldest barracks in 
DUBLIN 
| | the barracks was de- 
oa el an oe a ae 
and most commodious in Europe ” 
The barracks then consisted only 
able that much of the original build- 
ing remains. The buildings of to- 
materially from those shown in Mal- 
ton’s print of 1795. 
article on barracks in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, states that “the 
any record as regards England were 
those for the foot guards, erected in 
still existing are the Royal Barracks 
at Dublin ”. 


Royal Barracks, and still earlier 
Europe. Built in 1704, 

being “the most magnificent, largest 
of the main square, and it is improb- 
day, while in ways similar, differ 
Major R. G. P. Hunter, in the 
earliest barracks of which there is 
1660. Among the earliest of those 

—D. B. in The Irish Sword. 
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St. George's Church, Dublin. 


A drawing by S. R. Laird. Reproduced by courtesy of The Irish Times. 





Major-General Donovan, American Ambassador to Thailand, ts only one 
generation removed from Cork 


Wild Bill Gets All the Tough Jobs 


WILLIAM 


oo often the appointment of a 

United States Ambassador has 

been strictly a political plum 
for a worthy campaign contributor. 
One of the most notable exceptions 
to this hardy tradition was President 
Eisenhower’s nomination of Major- 
General William Joseph (“ Wild 
Bill”) Donovan to be Ambassador 
to Thailand. 

Donovan is a lawyer by profession 
but has made a story-book career on 
the side as a military and diplomatic 
adventurer that eminently qualified 
him for the hot-spot Embassy post 
on the uncomfortable edge of 
Chinese Communism in South-East 
Asia. In fact, his trouble-shooting 
talents—as well as his non-partisan 
integrity—long ago became so well 
established that he has been sum- 
moned to tough assignments by 
Democrats as well as Republicans. 

In 1940, for example, he was one 
of President Roosevelt’s most out- 
spoken critics. Yet this did not pre- 
vent him from carrying out “ fact- 
finding missions ” abroad at F.D.R.’s 
behest. 


iE quiet-spoken New Yorker 
shuttled from one foreign capital 
to another as a kind of global sleuth 
sizing up trouble spots from the Bal- 
kans to the Middle East. More than 


M. HEALY 





T was in the Mexican fracas 

that Donovan acquired his 
rather unsuitable nickname. 

Operating on the tried but 
unpopular principle that prac- 
tice makes perfect, Donovan had 
a habit of taking his men 
on cross-country ditch-jumping 
jaunts under full pack whenever 
there was a lull. During one of 
these rugged exercises, one of 
his charges sat down and refused 
to budge 

“Were different,” he ex- 
plained to Donovan. “We’re just 
not as wild as you are.” 

At thirty-two, he had the re- 
sponsibility of obtaining food in 
Holland and arranging for its 
transportation to cut-off, be- 
leaguered Poland He had 
scarcely carried out the assign- 
ment for the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute when the United States 
entered the first world war. 

He went soldiering in France. 











once he returned to his hotel room 
to find that it had been looted. 

As Chief of World War II’s clan- 
destine Office of Strategist Services, 
Donovan was less conspicuous than 
he was as the legendary “ Wild Bill” 
of the A.E.F.’s_ largely Catholic 
“Fighting 69th”. Yet his shrewd 
handling of the post from behind a 
desk in Washington is principally re- 


Condensed from The Sign, Union City, U.S.A. 
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sponsible for the success the O.S.S. 
achieved. 

Donovan, a devout Catholic as 
well as a staunch Republican, is one 
generation removed from Ireland. 
His 180 pounds are distributed com- 
pactly over a medium-sized frame. A 
twinkle in his eyes denotes an ances- 
tral capacity for humour. At seventy, 
he is in robust health. 


[PJONovAN was born on New Year’s 

Day in Buffalo, New York, in 
1883. He was the second son of 
Timothy P. and Anna Donovan, a 
County Cork couple. 

The senior Donovan, known to his 
cronies as “ Fingy ”, was a Republican 
leader in one of Erie County’s Irish 
wards. Young Bill attended Niagara 
University prep school and then went 
on to Columbia University. 

The Congressional Medal of 
Honour was awarded to him for con- 
duct in the battle of St. Mihiel, in 
October of 1918. The award was a 
rarer commodity in 1918 than it was 
during World War ‘I and helped to 
make Donovan a legend among his 
battery mates in the A.E.F. 


AT the close of the First World 

War, Donovan went to Japan as 
associate of the Ambassador. From 
Tokyo he went to Siberia to study 
the organisation of a counter-revolu- 
tionary army and reported on the 


economic, military and _ political 
aspects of the situation there. 

When the Bolsheviks defeated the 
counter-revolutionary forces, Dono- 
van was led to start a thorough study 
of Communism, which he readily 
recognised as a major threat to man’s 
freedom. 

In 1922, Donovan entered politics, 


running for Lieutenant-Governor of 
New York State. Though the victory 
went to the Democrats, Donovan ran 
ahead of his Party. A few months 
later he was chosen as U.S. District 
Attorney for the Western District of 
the State. One of his duties was the 
unpopular one of enforcing the local 
prohibition statutes. 


[FDONOVAN caught the eye of a former 
law teacher of his at Columbia, 
U.S. Attorney-General and later 
Supreme Court Justice Harlan Stone, 
and was summoned to Washington 
to take the job as his assistant. Stone 
was looking for men of unquestioned 
integrity, since the Teapot Dome 
scandal had tottered the Harding 
Administration’s prestige. 

Donovan came to the capital at a 
salary of $10,000, leaving behind him 
a lucrative law practice running into 
six figures. One of his first acts was 
to announce that he considered it as 
much his job to prevent illegal mer- 
gers of business as it was to prose- 
cute after the consolidation had been 
completed. 

Looking back on those years, he 
says : 

“I decided to be a traffic cop 
rather than a homicide detective. I 
didn’t believe in treating American 
businessmen as though they were 
narcotics peddlers.” 


BY 1929, Donovan was back in 
private practice, but still at his 
old habit of taking on added public 
duties. In 1932, running again as 
the Republican nominee, he lost a 
race for the governorship of his State 
to Herbert Lehman, now a US. 
Senator. 
When war 


clouds began to 
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RAW courage was not the only Donovan ingredient which contri- 
buted to his reputation. He was that rare officer, an abused but 
respected man. 

Once, a soldier carrying him on a litter after a sniper’s bullet had 
shattered his knee, put him down to wipe the sweat from his brow 
and said: “ By gosh, Colonel, I never thought I’d do this for you 
when you fined me eighty dollars for being drunk.” 

On another occasion, when Donovan was told by Father Duffy, 
the 69th’s equally legendary chaplain, that one of the men had 
described the Colonel in words of one syllable and then added: 
“ But he’s a game one,” Donovan answered: “ Father, that’s what I 
want on my epitaph.” 

Later, referring to Donovan’s heroism at St. Mihiel, Father Duffy 
said: “He would stand out in front of the men lying in shell holes 
into which he had ordered them. Quite unconcernedly, he would 
read his field map. Around his feet machine-gun bullets would kick 
up spurts of dust. He seemed not to notice them. It was more like 
a Civil War picture than anything we’d seen in the fighting, to watch 
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threaten, Donovan’s reputation for 
cutting through the miasma of poli- 
tical intrigue and ballyhoo surround- 
ing many issues in Washington was 
recognised by President Roosevelt. 
He was once more pressed into ser- 
vice. 

Rumours followed wherever he 
went: Donovan was going to the 
Near East to inspect the British 
forces there and to try to swing Wey- 
gand around to the Allied cause; he 
was going to England to talk with 
Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy; he 
was going to carry out any number 
of missions, all of them secret, all of 
them highly confidential. 

Once he boarded a clipper for 
Lisbon, ostensibly on “ business” 
but carrying a special passport which 
allowed him to travel in a British 
plane. Upon his return he announced 
he had been abroad on a confidential 
mission for the late Secretary of the 
Navy, Frank Knox, and reported 
both to Knox and F.D.R. 


the line of troops move forward led by their commander.” 
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Soon afterwards, he released a 
series of articles to describe in detail 
the workings of the German “ fifth 
column ”. About the same time came 
the “ destroyers for bases” deal with 
Great Britain, an event which many 
observers refused to believe was just 
coincidental with Donovan’s trip. 


[s July of 1941, Donovan was ap- 


pointed Co-ordinator of Defence 
Information. It was a civilian post 
entailing the sifting and condensing 
of departmental intelligence reports 
for the eye of the President. 

The first thing he did was to 
muster a council of geographers, his- 
torians and psychologists to contrive 
an anti-Axis strategy. In fact, Dono- 
van was probably the first U.S. offi- 
cial to recognise the effect of short- 
wave broadcasts as counter-propa- 
ganda. 

Long before the “Voice of America” 
came into being, he appointed an 
editor to winnow through the day’s 
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diplomatic dispatches and produce a 
daily news file of some 10,000 words. 
The report was fed from the State 
Department in Washington to New 
York and then relayed from New 
York via telegraph to eleven short- 
wave stations in Europe. It was the 
first American attempt at direct par- 
ticipation in the war of nerves. 


WHEN the temperature of the cold 

war rose abruptly, F.D.R. again 
called upon Donovan. He seemed the 
logical man to head up the newly- 
formed Office of Strategic Services. 
Legally, its functions was to “ collect, 
analyse and evaluate strategic infor- 
mation and to operate special ser- 
vice”. In everyday language, this 
meant the O.S.S. was to be up to 
its neck in the twilight business of 
fathoming the enemy’s moves almost 
as soon as they were formulated. 

After the war, Donovan went back 
to his law firm. He remained rela- 
tively anonymous, except for active 
membership in such organisations as 
the Committee on the Present 
Danger, an anti-Communist group, 
and the Committee for a United 
Europe. 


By 1953, however, he was heading 
up a special programme under 
Mutual Security Director Harold 
Stassen, designed to tighten up East- 
West trade controls under the Battle 
Act, so as to prevent strategic goods 
from reaching the Soviet bloc. 


HEN the Eisenhower Administra- 

tion began looking around for a 
man to succeed Ambassador Stanton 
in Thailand, it was clear that the 
post called for more than mere 
adherence to Party tenets. Thailand 
is squarely in the path of Commu- 
nist aggression. Its capital city, Bang- 
kok, is a cockpit of East-West 
intrigue. 

William J. Donovan, once de- 
scribed in an understatement as 
“forthright and industrious”, was 
nominated for the job by President 
Eisenhower. Within forty-eight hours 
he had been confirmed by the Senate. 

Perhaps someone remembered that 
Hugh Fullerton, World War II 
foreign correspondent, had once said 
of Donovan: 

“Bill Donovan is the sort of a 
human being God planned when he 
decided to make a man.” 


ow. 


Just Like Poetry 
F you want to hear beautiful melodious English you go to 
Aberdeen and listen to the policemen. Or to Dublin, 
where they direct you into the next street in beautiful words 
—it’s like the line of a poem. 
—DamMeE Sypit THORNDIKE. 


E shoe-shine man and wage envelopes big enough to 

enable the middle-classes to avail themselves of his 
services, are America’s two most notable contributions to 
civilised living. 
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—JouN D. SHERIDAN. 


Lal 


T's a fine thing to be a gentleman, but it’s an awful handi- 
cap in a good argument. 





The amazing career of Catherine Hayes 


Opera Star at 15 


RICHARD NAUGHTON 


“\, N a summer evening, dozing in 
his Palace garden, Dr. Knox, 
Protestant Bishop of Limerick, 

thought the serene twilight of death 
had come at last and Paradise had 
claimed him. But the tender melody 
that so charmed his heart, did not 
come from heaven. On the far side of 
the wali his Lordship found a 
pinched-faced, under-nourished child, 
of barely twelve years, singing Jimmy 
Mo Mbhile Stor, a song that was 
destined to bring her before the foot- 
lights of the world. 

So began the sensational career of 
Catherine Hayes—the Irish Nightin- 
gale, the Swan of Erin, the Pearl of 
the Scala. For twenty-two years she 
captivated the world with song. 

The daughter of a bandmaster in 
the City Militia, she was born in 
Patrick Street, Limerick, in 1825. Her 
father deserted his family, and 
Catherine’s mother tried to make a 
frugal living by dressmaking. A 
relative, Mrs. Carroll, worked at the 
Bishop’s Palace and was often visited 
by Catherine. Bishop Knox, himself 
an able musician, recognised the great 
potentialities of the girl’s voice. With 
some friends, he collected sufficient 
money to give her initial voice train- 
ing in Limerick, and then sent her to 
Dublin, where she made remarkable 
progress under Signor Sapio. 

On May 3, 1839, Catherine made 
her first concert platform appearance 


at the Rotunda, Dublin. She returned 
to her native city the following year 
and, under the patronage of the Lord 
Bishop of Limerick, a concert was 
held on January 15. Catherine, who 
was then only fifteen years old, 


topped the bill. 


[s October, 1844, she left for Paris to 
study under the celebrated Manuel 
Garcia, who was also the master of 
Jenny Lind. After a year and a half 
in Paris, she proceeded to Italy and 
completed her studies in Milan under 
Roucono. On May 10, 1845, she made 
her first stage appearance as 
“Elvira” in Bellini’s Puritani at the 
Italian Opera House in Marseilles. 
The director of the Scala recog- 
nised her great potential, and offered 
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her an engagement. She accepted, 
and as “ Linda” was recalled twelve 
times by the audience. She next per- 
formed as “ Desdemona ” in Rossini’s 
Othello, and her surpassing genius in 
this réle earned for her the title 
“Pearl of the Scala.” 

She had the rare distinction of 
having two special operas composed 
for her—Griselda by Frederico Ricci 
and Albergo de Romano by 
Malespino. 


[% 1849 she made her first appear- 

ance in London and sang as 
“Linda” in the Covent Garden 

‘theatre. So great was her fame that 
admirers formed mile-long queues to 
hear her, and during the season, she 
sang before Queen Victoria at a 
private concert in Buckingham 
Palace. 

She gave two concerts in her 
native city towards the end of the 
same year. Here is what a local critic 
had to say about the working-class 
girl who had zoomed to international 


fame :— 
* . * * 


“THE Irish Nightingale is an ex- 


pression which may appear a 
solecism to our English neighbours, 
who know their Philomel is not in- 
digenous to the Irish soil, but no 
other word in the language is 
sufficient to convey by such endear- 
ing and truthful analogy to both 
countries, the exquisitely beauteous 
melody of Miss Hayes. 

“Monday evening was fixed for the 
first appearance of the Irish Prima 
Donna in the city of her birth. The 
excitement. which engrossed _ the 
public mind at this imposing event 
was never surpassed in Limerick, and 
many families travelled a distance of 
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HIS advertisement appeared in 

the Limerick Chronicle of 
Oct. 31, 1849:— 

“ First appearance in Limerick 
since her return from the Con- 
tinent, of the celebrated vocalist, 
MISS CATHERINE HAYES. 

Corbett and Son have the 
pleasure to announce two grand 
evening Concerts at the 
THEATRE ROYAL, Henry 
Street, on Monday and Tuesday, 

2th and 13th Nov., 1849. 

Vocalists : —Miss Catherine 
Hayes, Miss Poole, Herr 
Damcke and Mr. _ Burdini. 
Pianist: Mr. Jules Benedict. 

Stalls, 6s.; Reserved Seats, 4s.; 
Boxes, 3s.; and Upper Boxes, 2s. 

Doors will open for the un- 
reserved seats, viz. the Boxes and 
Upper Boxes, at half-past 6 
o’clock, and for the reserved part 
of the house, viz. the Stalls and 
Reserved Seats, at half-past 7 
o’clock. The concert will com- 
mence precisely at 8 o'clock, 
with an interval of ten minutes 
between the parts. 

Carriages to take up and set 
down with horses’ heads to 
Mallow Street and to be in 
waiting at half-past ten o’clock. 
Programme and other particulars 
to be had at the Music Ware- 
house, 109 George’s Street.” 











fifty miles—some from Kerry, some 
from Galway—to attend the concert. 

“So intense was the desire to be 
present at the début of our fair and 
highly-gifted countrywoman that for 
three days before the first concert 
not a stall or reserved seat could be 
had at the theatre, and on Saturday 
and Monday, five or six times the 
original price of a stall or box ticket 
was offered by several who had not 
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been successful in securing places 
in time. 
“ AS the Muses’ Nightingale was led 
forth by accompanist Jules 
Benedict, the magnificent scene that 
ensued was indescribable. The house 
rose en masse, and an instantaneous 
burst of enthusiastic applause issued 
from nine hundred voices to welcome 
the child of song. This vehement 
salutation lasted fully ten minutes, 
and was only arrested for an instant 
to be taken up with renewed vigour, 
*mid the waving of hats and handker- 
chiefs, and the cordial cheers of old 
acquaintances. The multitude outside 
the theatre caught the warm infection 
and echoed with stentorian lungs the 
plaudits of the audience. We never 
witnessed such a fervent, hearty 
greeting upon any similar occas_on. 
“ Miss Hayes in person is exceed- 
ing prepossessing. She is somewhat 
thin, but of eminently graceful and 
symmetrical figure. Her eyes are 
large and lustrous, and the expression 
of her features, which are regular, is 
full of intellectuality. 


“ AT Tuesday evening’s concert, La 

Hayes renewed her triumph and 
musical critics who have heard her 
both on the Continent and in London 
were unanimous in the opinion that 


warbling surpassed 

effort. Her intense 
pathos, vocal phrasing and entire 
power over the most ornamental 
passages, together with the brilliant 
flights of fancy delivered with the 
utmost precision, class her among the 
first singers of the present age. 


her magnificent 
any previous 


“ There were over 1,000 persons in 
the house and hundreds who had 
come from remote country towns 
offered extravagant sums for admis- 
sion without success. The house 
rose to a man to cheer her with the 
most deafening applause. As _ she 
bowed in grateful return to the 
audience, she was literally covered 
with a shower of bouquets, and the 
stage was actually strewn from wing 
to wing with flowers. 

“In the history of our theatre 
there has not been a greater national 
triumph than that achieved by Miss 
Hayes. 

“It would seem as if every in- 
dividual felt a personal pride and 
delight in the surpassing genius and 
glorious triumph of this al! but peer- 
less queen of 

* . * * 


” 
opera. 


(CATHERINE Hayes visited France 

and returned to England in 1851, 
where she gave farewell concerts. On 
September 1, 1851, the night of her 
departure for America, she made her 
final appearance at the Theatre Royal, 
Liverpool. The theatre was filled to 
overflowing and the popular idol was 
cheered for fully five minutes, on her 
entry. 

She toured America and Australia, 
and in California a ticket for one of 
her recitals sold for 1,150 dollars. 

Her travels seriously affected her 
health. She returned to London, 
where she married her Australian 
manager, William Bushnell, in 1857. 
Four years later, at the age of 36, 
she died, and her body lies in a 
neglected grave in Kensall Green 
Cemetery, London. 


CwhT od 
“OME persons are worth their weight in gold, but only on 


their own market. 





After a while you won’t care any more... 


Ride with Danger 


RICHARD POLLOCK 


ANGER rides on the saddle every 

yard of the way with National 

Hunt jockeys in their life. Since 
riding with Death as a companion 
soon becomes second nature to them, 
they cease to care. 

But the gods perversely seem to 
strike darkly at the rider when he is 
at his strongest... . 

One of the finest steeplechase riders 
in history, Martin Molony, was struck 
down at the height of his young glory 
in the oddest of ways. 


ARTIN, teetotal, Catholically devout, 

a wholly lovable and charming 
young Irishman—a boy who could 
“talk” to any horse in such a way 
that the performances which he 
managed to get out of them were fan- 
tastic—will never ride professionally 
again. 

About two years ago, in a race at 
Killarney so minor that it could have 
been classed as an exercise gallop, he 
fell and cracked his skull. The injury 
was serious. Physicians “ signed his 
death warrant ”’. 

Martin, being the sensible character 
that he is, took their advice (an 
extremely difficult thing for most 
people to do). He now works behind 
the scenes with the great Irish 
trainer, Vincent O’Brien. His genius 
is not entirely lost to the sport. 

There are many who say, without 
detracting in any way from O’Brien’s 


brilliance, that it was Martin 
Molony’s uncanny “way with a 
horse ” which helped the stable~ to 
win the Grand National with a “ pro- 
blem ” jumper—Early Mist. 


THe case of Fred Winter is happily 
less drastic. 

Last year, Winter, whose boyish 
straightforward charm and _ sports- 
manship have made him one of the 
most popular jockeys ever to enter a 
weighing-room, rode more winners 
over the jumps in a season than any 
jockey before him. He broke F. B. 
Rees’ phenomenal 1924 record, which 
most people had said would never be 
broken. And he broke it easily; he 
rode 121 winners. 

To do so he rode nearly 500 horses, 
covering roughly 1,500 miles, and he 
had only forty falls. 

He broke Rees’ record on an ex- 
perienced ’chaser called Cent Francs. 
Remember the name. 

Last August, at Newton Abbot, in 
the first race of the entire National 
Hunt season, and at the first fence, 
he had such a bad fall that he broke 
his leg. He was out of the saddle 
for many months. 

The name of the horse was Cent 
Francs. 


ERE, surely, is irony on the grand 
scale. A jdckey with a touch of 
great genius, possessing a balance so 
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superb that he can pick a stumbling, 
uncertain horse “up from the floor.” 

Knock him down, you can hear the 
ironic gods saying. Wait for the 
moment when he is so certain of him- 
self that he figuratively shuts his eyes 
as he moves in to take a simple 
obstacle. Then take him unawares—at 
a time when he was being groomed 
for an Aintree triumph. 


NOT that winning the Grand National 

is a thing any National Hunt 
jockey, however good, can ever count 
upon. 

The late and greatly missed Lord 
Mildmay (I can still hear those 
emotional shouts from the crowd of 
“ Milord—come on, milord,” when 
they saw his lop-sided lanky figure in 
blue-and-white colours storming up 
the Sandown hill for a_ perfectly- 
timed finish) never won a National. 


[N 1936, he took the wrong course 
on his own horse Davy Jones after 


the last fence with the race at his 
mercy. Twelve years later he would 
very likely have won with his beloved 
Cromwell had a previous displace- 
ment of his neck not, at that moment 
of all moments, decided to reassert 
itself. 

How cruel can fate be to the riders 
of the National Hunt? 


QE of the great ones of today who 

has won the “ National” is that 
gay lad from the backwoods of Tip- 
perary, Bryan Marshall, who cantered 
home in 1953 on Early Mist. 


Bryan is usually physically in 
trouble. He had a bad leg injury last 
year, and breaks collar-bones with 
regularity. 

Yet anyone who has seen him hug- 
ging his beloved rails, “ throwing” a 
horse over a fence so that horse, fence 
and rider are one entity, is not likely 
to forget his unique artistry. 

Tough men, these. Tough men, 
and talented. 


Cw dD 


CLOSE-MOUTHED old gentleman, at the end of a day, 

looked long at his wife, who was resting after the day’s 
housework, and said: “ My dear, when I think of all you’ve 
meant to me these many years, it is almost more than I 
can do to refrain from telling you.” 





The Passing Show 





Alarm Clocks 


Solved the Scientists’ 


Problem 


USE OLD-FASHIONED 
alarm clocks to get first-hand 
information about cosmic rays. 

They have to work twenty miles 
above the earth’s surface to find out 
details about primary cosmic radia- 
tion, photographing particles to find 
out their characteristics. 

The task has to be done at that 
high altitude because the particles on 
their way to the earth, lose their 
characteristics in collisions with 
atoms in lower altitudes. 

But when they decided to go up 
after the particles, they found diffi- 
culties. First they used rubber 
balloons containing hydrogen, and 
slung from them were photographic 
plates. However, those balloons often 
exploded and the equipment plum- 
meted to earth, a total loss. Research 
work resulted in: the finding of a 
plastic-type balloon fitted with an 
“ exhaust,” through which a required 
part of the hydrogen—used to make 
it buoyant—could escape when the 
bulloon reached the certain height. 

Having got the balloon and equip- 
ment up and riding a steady course, 
they had to find a way to bring the 
equipment down again, and this was 
where the old alarm clocks came in. 

The clocks were set to “go off” 
after the balloons had been hovering 
for four to seven hours when the 
photographic plates had gathered the 
evidence needed. The alarm created 
a short with an ordinary torch 
battery, which made a wire red-hot, 


IENTISTS 


and this cut through a nylon cord, 

releasing the equipment which para- 

chuted to earth. 

—PrROFESSOR C. F. POWELL, F.R.S., 
Nobel Laureate in Physics, in a 
lecture at University College, 
Dublin. 


Better Be a Ciotog ! 
[SING YOUR LEFT AND RIGHT HANDS 
with equal ease has its drawbacks. 
Dr. Roy Swartout, a California ex- 
pert on reading training, has dis- 
covered that one out of every eight 
ambidextrous youngsters has trouble 
learning to read because of his con- 
fusion over the order of letters in a 
word. Left-handed children who 
have been taught to use their right 
hand instead of the left may also 
develop speech and language diffi- 
culties. 


A Weed by any other Name? 


PPARMERS OF IRELAND AND ENGLAND 

speak the same language—except 
when the topic for discussion is 
weeds. 

That was the surprising discovery 
made by eleven Irish farmers and 
farming representatives when they 
went to Cambridge for a series of 
lectures on crop protection and plant 
hygiene. 

For one of the lecturers, Mr. P. 
L. Harper, found that when he re- 
ferred to charlock—the name given 
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in England to the familiar vellow 
weed—that he might have been 
talking Chinese to the men from 
Ireland, who called it pressaugh. 

But they were more at home with 
chickweed and ragwort. 

“We call them chickenweed and 
ragweed,” explained Mr. John 
Murtagh, of Kilkenny, the leader of 
the party. 

What they called wild radish, a 
weed which bears some _ resem- 
blance to ordinary radish and has a 
whitish or yellow flower, was not 
known until—after a halt of some 
five minutes—Mr. Harper sketched 
it on a blackboard. 

“Oh, you mean runch! 
the Irishmen. 


” 


chorused 


—Times Pictorial. 


Broadcasting Blunder Ad- 
mitted 


[7 IS EXTRAORDINARY THE BLUNDERS 

one may make when facing a 
microphone. 

In a recent quiz—What Do You 
Know ?—I was asked the official 
name of Eire and blandly answered, 
“The Republic of Southern Ireland.” 

The moment I said this I knew 
I was wrong, but it was too late, 
and pulling my hat over my eyes 
I slunk out of the studio in the 
depths of depression, praying I 
would not meet any Irishman of my 
acquaintance. 

Will I ever see Ireland again? I 
doubt it: I feel I couldn’t face my 
friends in Dublin after perpetuating 
this gross political and tactical error. 

My only excuse is that at such 





Tom SEYMOUR, well-known | 
referee, fixed a pedometer to | 
his boot during a football match. | 
Why? To find out how much | 
the average top-class ref. travels | 
in one game. And the answer 
was and | 
| 
j 


miles. 


eight three-quarte/ 


—Sunday Press. 








times, one’s mind becomes a blank, 
one’s stomach goes in and out like 
the tide, the heart does a jazz move- 
ment, the eyes cross, the knees melt. 
But even worse, as I came out on 
top (mistakes and all) I have to go 
back and do another! 

It is high time we had a patron 
saint of broadcasting (no—not you, 
Gilbert) whom one could invoke on 
these trying occasions. 
—TED KAVANAGH in The 


The Sky’s the Limit! 


WE IRISH HAVE ONE OF THE MOST 
beautiful countries in the world, 
yet we continue to mar its land- 
scape with hundreds of so-called 
modern homes. We encourage archi- 
tects and pay builders to erect these 
modern boxes, and then sit back, 
reflect on and enjoy the patterned 
order. 
Our accepted modern house is but 
a box with holes punched in its sides 
to let in light and air, and very often 
with a specially ugly hole to get in 
and out of. 
—Architect JOHN KENNY in The 
Irish Independent. 


Universe. 
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UNT Maria: “ What would you like for Easter?” 
Tommy: “ Box of choc’lates!” 


AUNT MarIA: 


“What else?” 


Tommy: “ Nuvver box of choc’lates!” 
AunT Maria: “ But that would be too much for your 
little stomach. Choose something else.” 


Tommy : 


“Nuvver stomach!” 





PATRICK J. COSTELLO 


HEN Robert Mitchell 

honourably discharged 

the U.S. Army (Engineers 
Battalion Overseas Service), he went 
back to work as a compressed air 
man in the Brooklyn Tube of the 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel, the under- 
water link project for vehicles using 
the highway systems between Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn. 

Mitchell, a devil-may-care young 
fellow, caused dire predictions by his 
fellow-workers on account of his lack 
of caution. There was his constant 
use of every trick in the book to get 
out of the decompression chamber 
before he should, just to save his 
time—but at the risk of getting the 
“bends ”, that painful, disabling at- 
tack which occurs when the nitrogen 
bubbles foaming in the blood-stream 
under compressed air conditions are 
not completely forced out of the 
body. 

One night after work, Mitchell left 


was 
from 


fre An 


the decompression chamber once too 
often. He was stricken with the 
“bends” on the street in downtown 
Brooklyn. 

It was growing late and the street 
was virtually deserted. He lay on the 
sidewalk, perspiring, writhing in 
agony, clawing in desperation at the 
hard ground. Finally he fell into a 
coma. 


ETTY Alice Moore and her friend, 

Frances, on their way home from 
a late dinner in a nearby restaurant, 
were walking down the street to 
Alice’s parked car. Mitchell’s prone 
body blocked their path. 

“Another drunk!” exclaimed 
Frances with scorn as she veered to 
step around Mitchell’s frame. 

But Alice, noting the plainly visible 
lines of pain on the man’s face, 
stopped to investigate further. She 
stooped before Mitchell and felt his 
pulse. It was beating very rapidly 
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ARDY human sandhogs dig under water and blast through earth 
and rock in the U.S. to build tunnels for fast, efficient motor and 


railroad traffic. 


Pat Costello from Tuam knows their full story. A war veteran, a 
former policeman with the New York City Police Department, the 
exile from County Galway is a sandhog himself, with wide experi- 
ence gained on the Midtown, Lincoln and the Brooklyn-Battery 
projects as a mechanic and blaster. 

Blond, blue-eyed, hitting six feet and tipping the scales at a trim 
185 lb., he is every inch the sandhog. 
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and there was a dribble of foam 
around his twitching mouth. She 
tried to turn him over on his back, 
into a more comfortable position. 
Frances now hastened to assist her. 


ALICE noticed the gleam of a small 

badge on Mitchell’s belt. It was 
the badge that all sandhogs wear. She 
peered close and under the dim light 
of the street lamp, she read: 

Compressed Air Worker. If this 
man is stricken on the street, rush 
him immediately to the Brooklyn- 
Battery Tunnel Emergency Hospital, 
or the nearest airlock. 

The girls managed to lift Mitchell 
into the car and started off for the 
nearest hospital. Alice, at the wheel, 
paid little attention to the traffic 
lights and kept her trim foot far down 
on the gas pedal. Then a radio patrol 
car appeared out of nowhere and 
forced the girls’ car to the side of 
the road. 

“ Where’s the fire?” the policeman 
asked in the traditional manner as he 
alighted from his car and came to- 
wards the girls. His practised eye 
noted Mitchell’s body on the back 
seat, and Alice quickly explained the 
situation. The officer rushed back to 
the patrol car and, with siren wail- 
ing, the two cars raced through the 
streets to the tunnel headquarters. 


OUNG Mitchell revived almost at 

once as the oxygen began flowing 
into the decompression chamber. 
Outside, in the doctor’s office, Alice 
and Frances waited for news. They 
were intrigued by the events of the 
evening and they stood ready to drive 
the young sandhog to his home, if 
he could leave. 


As Mitchell’s head cleared, the 
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doctor related to him how he was 
brought in. 

“They must be swell girls,” Mit- 
chell said. “I wish I knew who or 
where they were, so I could thank 
them.” 

“Well,” said the doctor with a 
smiling mod towards the door, 
“they’re waiting outside to see how 
you are. Meanwhile, let’s have a few 
facts for the medical records. What’s 
your name?” 

“ Mitchell, sir. Robert Mitchell.” 

“Not old Jim Mitchell’s son?” 

“The same.” 

“Well, every sandhog knows Jim. 
You must be proud to know that 
your father is superintendent of this 
whole job.” 

“T sure am.” 

“Say, Ill call your dad and tell 
him you’re all right. He may be 
worrying about you.” 

“I'd appreciate that, doctor.” 

The doctor left the lock and strode 
to his office. 


“ How is he, doctor?” Alice asked 


anxiously as he entered the 
room. 

“Oh, he'll be okay. Incidentally, 
he’d like to thank you for helping to 
save his life. Want to talk to him on 
this phone? It connects into the air- 
lock,” the doctor explained. 

Alice grabbed at the receiver. Then 
she hesitated. “You know, I don’t 
even know his name.” 

“ Robert Mitchell,” the doctor told 
her. 

“Trt’s a nice name,” she said, and 
smiled. Then she picked up the 
phone. 

They exchanged the usual pleas- 
antries. Then Bob, loathing to lose 
track of that lovely voice, blurted 
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out: “It’s not much to do in return, 
but can I take you out for a drink or 
something this evening?” 

Alice hesitated the proper length 
of time and then accepted. Frances 
intuitively pleaded a headache and 
the late hour and headed for home. 
Later, when Bob was released from 
the airlock, he took Alice to the Mid- 
town Grill, the favourite meeting- 
and eating-place for the sandhogs. 
During the evening he gazed at Alice 
adoringly. He felt strangely and 
strongly attracted to this beautiful 
girl and he noted that she seemed to 
like him, too. Before they said good 
night he arranged to see her the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 


E planned a thrilling day for Alice. 

With his father’s permission, he 
took the tunnel speedboat, which was 
used for surface travel between the 
two tube ends, and the two young 
people skimmed merrily through the 
city harbour. 

“How would you like to visit the 
tunnel?” Bob asked Alice suddenly. 
He knew that sandhogs considered 
the presence of a woman in the 
tunnel as the worst hard luck omen, 
but with his typical daring he was 
willing to risk it. 

Alice thrilled at the suggestion, and 
they headed for the Brooklyn tubes. 
There was only a skeleton crew on 
duty and Mitchell had little trouble 
getting a pair of shapeless overalls 
and an old helmet to disguise Alice. 
Alice pulled the helmet down over 
her face, but the soft contours of her 
lovely face and the swirl of golden 
hair gathered against the nape of her 
neck were evident. Bob longed to 
take her in his arms. 

Unafraid, she entered the compres- 
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sion chamber with Bob. The air 
pressure was slowly raised to the 
poundage being used at the tunnel 
heading, where the workers and the 
giant shield were digging their way 
ahead under the river bed. They en- 
tered the tunnel and followed the 
small railroad track. 

Bob was busy pointing out and 
explaining the operations of the vari- 
ous machines as they made their way 
through the strange passage. And, 
enthralled, Alice failed to hear the 
shouts of the men as a small dump 
car, coming in to cart away the muck 
dug out of the tunnel, raced towards 
her on its miniature railroad track. 
At the last second Mitchell saw the 
danger and hurled himself at her in 
a flying tackle that carried both of 
them out of the path of the speeding 
car in the nick of time. 


‘THE sandhogs gathered around the 

couple. Instantly, to a man, they 
became aware of the presence of a 
woman in the tunnel, as Alice rose to 
her feet in Bob’s arms, her blonde 
hair tumbling from under the over- 
sized helmet. She stood there, strik- 
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ingly beautiful in her awkward 
clothes and her embarrassment. She 
sensed the men’s anger at her pres- 
ence. Then she heard them mutter- 
ing, as they went back to their work, 
about the bad luck that was due, the 
bad luck which would be brought on 
by the appearance of a woman in the 
tunnel. 

As if Fate heard their mumbled 
predictions, bad luck struck. One of 
the barriers holding the mud wall at 
the heading suddenly slipped. A small 
hole opened in the tunnel roof and 
began to grow wider. The space grew 
quickly with the force of highly com- 
pressed air behind it, and the dark 
waters of New York Bay threatened 
to pour in and engulf the sandhogs. 

Mitchell, now quick to sense his 
familiar surroundings, saw the new 
danger and leaped into action to 
avert it. Working feverishly, only to 
save the men, the tunnel and the still- 
stunned Alice, he laboured furiously, 
hurling mud, straw and planks at the 
hole in the desperate effort to stop 
it up. 


SUDDENLY a strong gust of air pres- 

sure carried him up into the hole. 
For a horrified moment the tunnel 
men and Alice watched Bob’s body 
being carried up halfway into the 
river bed above them. In the long 
seconds that his body hung in the 
hole, the sandhogs saw their chance. 
While Mitchell’s body blocked the 
hole, they buttressed the gap with 
heavier planks and packings. 

Then another gust of compressed 
air roared through the tunnel. The 


increased pressure rushed Mitchell’s 
body, now almost hidden from view, 
up through the river bed, shooting 
him through mud and water and 
hurling him high into the air over 
the bay. 

Startled workers on a passing tug 
rescued Bob as his body plunged 
into the cold waters. 

‘hey dragged him into the tug. 
Miraculously, he was still alive. They 
got him to the tunnel’s emergency 
hospital where he was once again 
placed at the airlock. 


ALIcE had been removed to the hos- 

pital, too, for shock treatment. 
The sandhogs, still amazed at what 
had happened in their tunnel, could 
talk of nothing but the heroism 
with which Mitchell had risked his 
life to save theirs. As they put it 
among themselves, though the super- 
stition had come true, the man re- 
sponsible for breaking it had met the 
challenge. 

Once again the telephone between 
the outer hospital and the airlock 
was occupied by Alice and Bob. 
Making certain that both were safe, 
their talk turned to more sentimental 
things. Later, the doctor recalled that 
it was undoubtedly the first proposal 
in history ever made in an airlock. 

“ And when is the wedding to be?” 
asked the doctor when Bob came out 
of the lock and stood with the blush- 
ing Alice. 

“Why, when do you think, doc- 
tor?” Alice replied with a happy 
smile. “At the Sandhogs’ Ball, of 
course!” 
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OMEN wish to be loved without a why or a wherefore; 
not because they are pretty, or good, or well-bred, or 
graceful, or intelligent, but because they are themselves. 





A Limerick man gave Pakistan i‘s telegraph system 


Irishmen 


HUMPHRY 


BRAVE company of Irishmen 
i Sumieed much to the making 
of a country they never heard 
of—Pakistan. The new State was not 
dissected out of the Indian sub- 
continent until 1947; while the Irish 
talent and energy which went so far 
towards building up her national 
economy had been applied many 
generations before. 

Most of these Irishmen were ser- 
vants of the former government of 
undivided India—administrators, 
engineers, doctors, soldiers, pioneers 
of every sort. They came from all 
levels of life in their native land, to 
which many of them never returned. 

Many a stout-hearted fellow who 
sustained the drag and turmoil of an 
active career in the deserts and 
marshes of Hindustan with dreams 
of the leisure of well-earned retire- 
ment, of long evenings to be spent 
fishing the evening rise of a well- 
stocked lough, went instead to a pre- 
mature, lonely grave in the torrid 
plains, victim of war or of the 
climate and of science’s tardy advance 
to mitigate its rigours. 


MONG the foremost leaders, civil 

and military, in the India whence 
Pakistan was to emerge, were Richard 
Bourke, Earl of Mayo, who fell to a 
Pathan knife in the distant Anda- 
mans; the Lawrence brothers from 
the North; Fueld-Marshal Lord 
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OBERT XAVIER MURPHY en- 

riched the English language 
permanently by turning an apt 
phrase. 

A schoolmaster sent out to 
Bombay about 1830 under the 
auspices of an education society, 
he was struck by the curious 
edifices wherein the Parsee com- 
munity disposed of their dead, 
and coined for them the name 
“ Towers of Silence”, which has 
ever since been their accepted 
designation. 

Murphy was a man of wide 
learning and a fruitful writer on 
@ great variety of oriental 
subjects, but his health failed 
and he came home only to die in 
1857. 











Roberts of Kandahar, Pretoria and 
Waterford, sprung from a line of 
quiet clerics and architects; Henry 
Petty-FitzMaurice, Marquess’ of 
Lansdowne, imspirer as Viceroy of 
far-seeing social and economic re- 
form. 

Of Irish stock, toc, came the most 
able of all the East India Company’s 
civil servants, Charles Lord Met- 
calfe, who was to be Governor of 
Jamaica and Governor-General of 


Canada. 


GJOME of Pakistan’s most impressive 
public undertakings and utilities 
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are direct creations of Irish imagina- 
tion. The immense Attock Bridge, 
thrown across the high Indus gorge 
barring the wild North-West Fron- 
tier from the more peaceable terri- 
tories to the southward, was built 
by an Irish engineer, Sir Francis 
Longford O’Callaghan. 

Born in 1839 and brought up at 
Cork, educated at Queen’s Univer- 
sity, he rose to be head of the Indian 
Public Works Department. As if his 
feat at Attock was not enough, he 
also constructed, in the teeth of even 
greater difficulties, the strategic rail- 
way through the Bolan Pass, narrow 
highway from the Baluch tableland 
and Afghanistan to the fertile allu- 
vium of Sind. Then, after retirement, 
for good measure, he built the 
Uganda Railway as well. 


AST year, a special stamp issued 


by the Republic of India marked 
the centenary of the Indian Tele- 


graphs. Though Pakistan did not 
commemorate the occasion philateli- 
cally, she could have done so as 
aptly, for her system of communica- 
tions was fathered by Sir William 
O’Shaughnessy (1809-1889). 

A native of Limerick, he had a 
medical training at Edinburgh and 
entered the East India Company’s 
service as an army surgeon in 1833. 
Twenty years later he was made the 
first Director-General of Telegraphs, 
of which the original short experi- 
mental line had been erected in 1851; 
and he speedily laid lines across 
intricate, interminable routes to Agra, 
Bombay, Madras and Peshawar from 
the capital, then Calcutta. 

It was of his network that Sir John 
Lawrence, afterwards Lord Lawrence 
the Governor-General—another Irish- 
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man—proclaimed that it saved India 
when the terror fell on the land in 
1857. O’Shaughnessy had already 
been knighted for his achievements, 
and soon retired, devoting the rest 
of his long life to writing on science 
and chemistry. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society for nearly half a 
century. 


Trricar of the way in which some 

families gave their best to 
the service of the East India Com- 
pany were the Conolly brothers. 
Their father—Valentine Conolly, a 
surgeon on the Company’s Madras 
establishment at the end of the 
eighteenth century — married a 
daughter of Sir William Dunkin of 
Clogher, judge of the supreme court 
at Calcutta. Of their six sons, four 
died young in the employ of “ John 
Company.” 

Captain Arthur Conolly, third of 
the six, an officer in the Bengal Light 
Cavalry, became a famous traveller 
and secret agent in High Asia, eventu- 
ally to be made captive by the Amir 
of Bokhara, where he and his would- 
be rescuer (Captain Stoddart) were 
beheaded in 1842 after refusing to 
abjure their faith. In that same year, 
the youngest of the brothers, Lieu- 
tenant John Conolly, died of fever 
near Kabul whilst held as a hostage 
by the Afghans, and two years before, 
the fourth son, Captain Edward 
Conolly, had been killed in action 
near Kabul. These three died on 
Pakistan’s borders; but another 
brother, the civil servant Henry 
Valentine Conolly, was murdered by 
Moplah fanatics in 1855 at Calicut 
in the far south. 

All four had displayed great 
promise, but none lived to fulfil it. 
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“HE huge crowd in the old 
Garden in New York hushed as 
they waited for their idol to 

enter the ring for the biggest fight of 
1884. The Englishman, Charlie Mit- 
chell, was already in his corner, pre- 
pared to meet the great John L. Sul- 
livan for the championship of the 
world. 

In a few seconds that vast crowd 
was a turbulent mass, shouting and 
booing, hundreds rushing into the 
aisles to hurl insults at the man they 
came to cheer. 

For John L., staggering towards the 
ring, wasn’t stripped for action. 
Instead, he was in full evening dress, 
his shirt front glistening with a mas- 
sive diamond pin..and he was 
drunk. He did not want to fight .. . 
he wanted to make a speech, 


7—EW fans heard him. Sullivan ex- 

plained that he was sick . . . and 
shouted that he would meet Mitchell 
any time, any place and prove who 
was the best man in the world. Then 
he was dragged away by his friends 
to sober up. 

Yet the most amazing event of the 
night was yet to come. Robbed of a 
fight, the crowd was told that no 
money would be refunded. Stewards 
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but instead 
an 


prepared for a riot... 
the hall emptied with but 
occasional boo from the crowd. 


T seems incredible today, but after 
that first uproar they forgave Sul- 
livan his lapse. To them he was more 
than a fighter, more than a champion 
. he was, even then, a legend and 
almost an American institution. 

They all knew Sullivan was a 
drunkard, a braggart.. but they 
knew, too, that he barred no man— 
except a negro—in the ring. 

When he stood in a saloon shout- 
ing: “I cen lick anybody in the 
world,” he usually followed up his 
boasting by doing just that. 

The Mitchell episode was not 
altogether his fault. There had been 
rumours that Mitchell was ill and 
Sullivan, training in Boston, was told 
the fight, their second meeting, was 
off Why he never investigated the 
rumours is unexplained. 


[DEsPrte all that he was worshipped 

for ten years in America, from 
the time he whipped Paddy Ryan in 
1882 to win the unofficial champion- 
ship of the world, until the day in 
1892 when he was dethroned by Jim 
Corbett. 
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Newspapers roared their dis- 
approval of his tavern brawls .. . and 
the next day extolled his fighting 
power when he chalked up another 
win. 

Most of his fights were under the 
old London Prize Ring Rules, but 
John L. always preferred gloves. To 
his credit goes a lengthy campaign to 
popularise Queensberry rules aimed 
to take the brutality out of boxing. 


[UNDER prize ring rules, many old- 
time fights would last 100 rounds 
or more—largely because a round 
could last several minutes or just one 
second. The round ended when one 
fighter went down, and since wrest- 
ling throws were legal, most men 
were thrown, not knocked down. 

Then came a thirty-second interval, 
after which the tumbled fighter “came 
up to scratch ”, 

That was a line scratched in the 
centre of the ring. If he could stagger 
to the line the fight went on. 

Whenever a fighter wanted a 
breather, he simply went down. Often 
the round lasted a few seconds, in 
which no punch was thrown. Ninety- 
five per cent. of any marathon bout 
was dull and uninteresting. 

Queensberry rules changed all that. 
They are still the basis of modern 
boxing. Under these rules came the 
three-minute round, a minute’s inter- 
val, and the ten-second count over a 
man knocked down. 

His campaign for Queensberry rules 
was Sullivan’s only connection with 
modern boxing. His fighting style was 
to stand in the centre of the ring and 
throw punches. Footwork, or defen- 
sive skill, was despised. He relied on 
brute strength, and his ability to club 
his man into submission. 
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HE old-time prints give us a 

picture of Sullivan, a hand- 
some man with a mighty chest 
measuring 44 inches. His hands 
were massive, but his thighs were 
short and he stood no more than 
sft. 1ohin. He suffered no facial 
disfigurement in his hundreds of 
fights and exhibitions. 

His record lists thirty-two offi- 
cial bouts with only one defeat, 
but the million dollars he made 
came mostly from exhibitions 
and stage appearances. His first 
trip round America, when he 
offered anybody §0 dollars if 
they could stand on their feet 
for three rounds, netted him 
100,000 dollars. 

His second collected nearly 
twice as much, and when he 
visited Britain his profits were 
nearly £20,000 . . . as much as 
most British fighters then made 
in their whole career. Yet when 
he arrived back from Britain he 
was broke ! 

—FULTON GEDDES. 











Mansy of his bouts were stopped by 


the police. When he defeated 
Charlie Mitchell in their first fight 
in 1883, only police intervention re- 
strained Sullivan from pounding 
Mitchell when he was helpless on the 
ropes. 

John L. had lost his temper when 
Mitchell knocked him down. . . the 
first time he had ever been off his 
feet in a fight. 

The verdict of his fight with “ Pro- 
fessor” John Donaldson was also 
S.B.C. — Stopped by Cops — and 
Sullivan was brought before the 
magistrates. But Judge Moriarty had 
been at the fight and was in no mood 
te punish the nation’s idol. 
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The first witness denied vigorously 
that he had seen a fight. 

The judge agreed, dismissing the 
case with the ruling that there had 
been no fight, merely a foot race with 
Donaldson the better runner. 


H's last fights are the ones which 

are most remembered . his 
seventy-five-round victory over Jake 
Kilrain, followed by his twenty-one- 
round defeat by Jim Corbett, his first 
meeting with a man who had dis- 
carded brutality in the ring and sub- 
stituted science. 

The Kilrain fight was in the open 
air, with the temperature 100 in the 
shade. 

What a contrast in styles! Sullivan 
was a puncher and Kilrain a wrestler. 
Forty-five times Sullivan knocked his 
rival down, and was himself thrown 
nineteen times. 


Finally the towel was thrown in 
from Kilrain’s corner when Kilrain 
was too weak to stand up. Even then 
Kilrain objected and wanted to fight 


on. 

Two years after that Sullivan was 
broke again... and decided to go 
on the stage. He had married a 
chorus girl, Annie Bates, but after a 
year they drifted apart and “ Jonel” 
was buying diamonds and furs for 
the beautiful burlesque queen, Ann 
Livingstone. It’ was when he quar- 
relled with her that he became “ an 
actor ”. 


E toured in a play named Honest 
Hearts and Willing Hands, in 
which he spoke a few corny lines 
. , . and had a fight with the villain. 
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Yet he packed theatres for two years 
and netted something like £25,000 
profits. 

It was during that tour he met 
Corbett in California . . . three years 
after the Kilrain fight. 

The nation was stunned when 
Corbett won. Stunned by the verdict 
and by the easy manner in which 
Corbett won. In fact, Gentleman Jim 
did not lose a round, and Sullivan 
never once connected with that 
devastating right-hand punch 

Like a lumberjack cutting down a 
giant spruce tree, every one of 
Corbett’s punches played its part in 
the final downfall of Sullivan. 


T finished in the twenty-first round 

when Sullivan fell from sheer ex- 
haustion. The Queensberry ten-second 
count, for which he had long cam- 
paigned, was tolled over his prostrate 
body. This, too, was the first uni- 
versally recognised fight for the world 
heavyweight championship. 

For years after “Jonel” was still 
in the headlines . . . no longer as a 
brawler in saloons, but as a fanatical 
campaigner for Prohibition. He mar- 
ried again, and on his marriage 
licence he put down his occupation 
as “ lecturer ”. 

The million dollars he made from 
fighting had vanished when he died. 
He left exactly fifteen dollars . . . but 
his popularity did not vanish with his 
fortune, For two days thousands of 
his faithful followers poured into the 
little Massachusetts town of Abington 
to pay their last respects to the man 
they had called the Champion of 
Champions. 


Cwer® 
To become a champion, fight one more round. 


—JAMES J. CORBETT. 
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Told Under Oath 


LORD DUNSANY 


EOPLE often talk of Satan, but it’s 
P very seldom you meet a man who 
has actually seen him. 

“I met him at a cocktail party,” 
he said. 

“ Who?” I asked. 

“ Satan,” he said. 

“Will you give me a solemn 
assurance that your story of Satan 
will be the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth?” 

“T will give you my oath,” he said. 

I got out my notebook and pencil. 
“Then I should like to give your 
story, if I may, to my readers.” 

“ Certainly,” he said. And he swore 
a most solemn oath. 

“Well, that,” I said, “is good 
enough for me, and should be for 
them.” 

“ They have my oath,” he answered. 

“How was he dressed?” I asked. 

“Like everybody else,” he said. 
“He looked quite ordinary. In fact I 
should never have recognised him if 
it hadn’t been that I was not drink- 
ing any cocktails, which seemed in 
some odd way to be disappointing 
him. He sidled up to me without any 
introduction. It was what he said that 
told me he was the devil.” 

“What did he say?” I asked. 


“HE said: ‘Is there anything that 
you want?’” replied my com- 
panion. 


, 


“T’ve often heard people say that,” 
I told him. 

“It was the way he said anything 
that told me, and the way his eyes 
looked at the time, a wide and far- 
away look. I saw that he meant any- 
thing.” 

“ Anything?” I repeated. 

“ Anything at all,” he replied. 

“And what did you ask?” I said. 

“TI should explain,” he said, “ that 
I had been persuaded to join a club 
out in the country in very pleasant 
surroundings. But it was a golf club, 
and golf was not a game at which I 
was particularly proficient. In fact I 
wasn’t any good at it at all. Burt I 
felt that I had to play, and that was 
where the trouble began. I felt that 
the other members were laughing at 
me. Funny what trifles start men on 
what courses. They didn’t even laugh 
openly; and, if I hadn’t felt that they 
were doing it, I should never have 
asked what I did of the devil, My 
golf was bad. I told you that. But 
they needn’t have laughed at me. 
And I don’t think I am wrong in say- 
ing they did so. 


> We, when I was asked that ex- 

traordinary question and looked 
into the fellow’s eyes and saw who he 
was, I said to myself, ‘ Now it’s my 
turn to laugh.” And what I asked was 
to be able to go once around that golf 
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course, doing every hole in one. 
“They could laugh at that if they 
wanted to, and then go round the 
course and see what they could do 
themselves. Bogey was 94, but we 
would see what Satan could do. ‘ But 
certainly, he said, the moment I 
made my request. Then he vanished, 
or left the party, I can’t say which; 
and I was left with my odd power. 
“For I had it; it worked. Only one 
round, of course; that was all I had 
asked, And it was all I wanted. They 
have an annual competition at that 
club for a prize of £100, and I knew 
it was coming on soon. I entered for 
it, and the secretary smiled; but he 
took my name and my fee, which was 


£5. 


“THERE is not much more to tell. I 


was going round with one of their 
best players. I should explain that we 
all went round once, unless there was 
a tie, and the one who did best took 
the £100. I did the first hole in one. 

“ There were cheers, shouting, and 
good-natured laughter; because, of 
course, my doing that was really very 
funny to them, knowing nothing 
about Satan. They sent back to the 
clubhouse for a bottle of champagne 
for me. That is a custom of our club 
when a hole is done in one. But it 
doesn’t often happen. They insisted 
on my drinking a glass of it when it 
came, which would not have been 
very good for my golf in the ordinary 
way. But they made my opponent 
drink one too, as well as my caddy, 
which might have evened it up, had 
it been ordinary golf. 

“But I had the devil on my side, 
and of course I did the next hole in 
one also. That produced sheer 
astonishment; the worst player in the 


club doing that twice. After a while 
they just said: ‘ Well, there it is. He 
has done it.” By which they meant 
that it was a fact that they had to 
accept, however unlikely it seemed; 
and they offered me another bottle 
of champagne. 

“We were farther from the club- 
house now, and I was able to per- 
suade them to leave that to the end 
of the round, and they said they 
would. At the third hole nothing was 
said. And after that the whole crowd 
dropped off, and no single onlooker 
but my caddy saw me do the fourth 
hole in one, nor the fifth nor any of 
the rest. Needless to say, I did all the 
rest in one; you can’t beat Satan. 
There was nothing to prevent my 
opponent from seeing it if he had 
taken the trouble to look, but he 
seemed to have lost all interest.” 


“THEN you won,” I said. 
“ Of course,” he replied. 

“ But I thought you said,” I re- 
joined, “that you never got anything 
from Satan.” 

“You shall hear,” he said. “I had 
a nice house with a lawn in front of 
it and a garden behind, and I lived 
in a decent country. I got this from 
him instead: these bare white walls 
and this godforsaken country.” 

“But how?” I asked. 

“TI was going to tell you,” he said. 
“ I won the tournament as I told you, 
and came back to the clubhouse. 
Nobody spoke. The committee had a 
meeting. I don’t know what they said. 
I had tea by myself at a table. I didn’t 
see any more bottles of champagne 

“And then a servant came to me 
and said that the secretary wished to 
see me. ‘ What about?’ I asked. The 
servant did not know: the secretary 
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wished to see me. Well, I went to 
the secretary’s office and found him 
sitting at his desk. As he sat there 
quite silent, I said, ‘ Well, I won the 
tournament.’ 


‘ AND all he said was, ‘ Yes.” Noth- 
ing more. 

“* You wanted to see me,’ I said 
after a bit. 

“* Yes,’ he said again. 

“* May I ask what about?’ 

“*]T wanted to stress,’ said he, 
‘that this is a club for gentlemen.’ 





“*T see,’ I said. 

“* The £100 will be paid you,’ said 
the secretary. ‘ But after that it is the 
wish of the committee that you 
should resign from the club.’ 

“* You think I made the score by 
unfair means,’ I said. 

“*T think nothing,’ he answered. 
*I have only stated that it is a club 
for gentlemen. The £100 will be paid 
you.” 

“* Tf you had any doubts you could 
have watched me,’ I said. 

“We don’t do that here,’ he re- 
plied. 


“ HE then gave me the cheque, but I 
would have been better off if he 


hadn’t. It made my crime worse. 
Nobody believed that I _ hadn't 
cheated. 

“The story spread and I was re- 
garded everywhere as a man who had 
stolen {100. That is to say, I was so 
regarded at first. But as time went 
on there is no doubt that the 
rumoured sum grew larger, and I 
have strong grounds for believing 
that before the end of the year tt 
was generally credited by all the 
people I knew, and by how many 
that I did not know there is no say- 


ing, that I had cheated that golf club 
out of £1,000. Some even said that 
I had done it at cards. Not that that 
should really have made it any worse; 
but it seemed worse to those that 
believed it. And, mind you, I couldn’t 
go up to anyone and say, ‘I never 
cheated at cards.’ That announcement 
would only have made matters still 
worse. 


i WELCOMED the sight of strangers, 

for it was only they who, when 
we passed in the street, did not look 
away from me at their watches, or at 
shop-windows on the opposite side 
from the one by which I approached. 
Had there been a legal charge, the 
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thing would have come to some head. 
But there was none; only that glacial 
air frozen on al! faces, as though 
everyone that I knew were on some 
vast jury that had found me guilty. 
And as there had been no sentence, 
there could be no appeal. 


“"THINGS were like this for weeks. 

Not even the boldest explorers 
stay at the North Pole forever; and 
I who have felt it can tell you that 
spiritual chill, combined with a sense 
of injustice, can be worse than any- 
thing that the thermometer can re- 
cord. So out of this spiritual frost 
I pulled up my tent pegs and, with 
that sense of injustice of which I 
spoke urging me like a strong north 
wind, I went south till I came where 
no one could have heard of my ex- 
pulsion from that golf club or would 
have cared if they had.” 

“And I may tell my readers,” I 
said, “that your story is perfectly 
true?” 

“ Haven’t I sworn to you?” he re- 
plied. “Do you know any solemner 
oath than the one that I swore by?” 
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“ No,” I admitted. 

“After all,” he said, “I am an 
English gentleman, even if they did 
turn me out of their golf club.” 


“O certainly,” I assured him, for 

I could see that he was. “ And 
I will assure my readers of that when 
I tell your story, But I haven’t got 
it all yet. I have only half. The devil’s 
half. May I ask what about your 
half?” 

“What do you call my half?” he 
asked. 

“The devil gave you that wonder- 
ful round of golf,” I said. “ What did 
you give him for it? He always de- 
mands his more-than-fair price, as 
far as I’ve ever read. You didn’t let 
him have your immortal soul in ex- 
change?” 

“No, no! Certainly not,” he re- 
plied. “I am not such a fool as that. 
I wouldn’t give up that for a round 
of golf.” 

“Then what?” I asked. 

“He extorted from me,” he said, 
“my power of ever speaking the truth 
again.” 


Cw sd 


E Irish play Rugby football because they love it. It 
appeals to everything in their natures: adventure, gal- 
lantry, violence and generosity. 


They suit their game to their opponents; they play the 
Scotsmen as brothers in a great friendly encounter; they 
join battle with the Welsh; they fight it out with the New 
Zealanders seriously and grimly; they are quite ready to 
make it a bullfight, if necessary, with the Latins. 

With the English the Irish play as gentlemen in the 
traditional manner. 

True, it matters more to us to beat England than any- 
body else. The English have beaten us in so many ways 
so often that to beat England is balm to our souls—but 
when Ireland plays England in an International Rugby foot- 
ball match it is an encounter of gentlemen. 

—Rosert Coiis in Time and Tide. 
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Joyce’s School Friend Lifts the Veil 





OHN Francis Byrne, as_ the 
Jerisina of “Cranly” in James 

Joyce’s Ulysses, is one of the last 
important links between the present 
time and the schooldays of the author 
of that work. 

As boys, they were chums, sharing 
the same classroom in Belvedere 
College; later, they were intimate 
friends at University College. John 
Byrne has now directed some power- 
ful searchlights on the strange genius 
that was Joyce. 

In Silent Years (New York: Farrar, 
Straus and Young. $4.00), Byrne de- 
plores the mediocrity of the biograph- 
ical work done on Joyce during the 
past couple of decades :— 

I knew Joyce so well that I 
wouldn’t recognise him from the 
pen pictures of his biographers. 

Joyce, of course, was supremely in- 
different himself to what people wrote 
or thought of him:— 

At no time since I knew him, and 
that was from the time he was 
eleven years old, did Joyce care 
what the vast majority of people 
said or wrote about him. There 
were a few persons—an extremely 
small few—who could have been 
excepted from this generalisation. 
“The friends thou hast and their 
adoption tried, grapple them to thy 
soul with hogps of steel,” says 
Polonius. Joyce could and did 
grapple tenaciously—but he did not 


grapple many. 


[Is Room No. 3, Belvedere College, 

where Joyce and Byrne sat in 1894 
and 1895 :— 

Joyce always sat near the window 








OYCE had a fine sense of 

humour, but his definitely 
favourite mirth-rouser was when 
anyone pulled a boner. Always 
he sat in an elfin crouch waiting 
and hoping for a blunder. For 
instance, that day when the 
word “pedestrian” came up 
and Dempsey asked the class: 
“What is a pedestrian?” One 
kid’s arm shot up like a sema- 
phore. 

“Well, Reuben, 
pedestrian ?” 

“A pedestrian 
soldier, sir.” 

Joyce’s spontaneous shout— 
well, you couldn’t describe it as 
a laugh—was more like a howl 
of agony, as if his little frame 
were being torn apart. 


what is a 


is a Roman 








in the front desk of the left row, 
facing the teacher, and immediately 
under the dais. I sat always in the 
back desk of the right row, just one 
seat space from the door; that space 
next the door was occupied by Joe 
Culhane; Joe’s brother, Frank, sat 
in the back desk of the left row. 

I don’t know about Joe, but 
Frank has been dead since 1927. 
He was Taxing Master in Dublin 
and had been married to Maggie 
Sheehy, one of four daughters of 
David Sheehy, the M.P. 

One of these daughters is referred 
to by Joyce in the Portrait of 
the Artist. The eldest daughter, 
Hannah, married Skeffington; Mary 
became the wife of Tom Kettle, 
and Kathleen wedded Cruise 
O’Brien. 
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JOYCE’S SCHOOL FRIEND LIFTS THE VEIL 


OYCE was a small, bright, delicate- 
looking boy :— 

But he wasn’t really delicate; he 
was virile enough physically. He 
was a bright boy, always the good 
scholar, and he was favoured by all 
the teachers, especially Dempsey, 
the English teacher, who, as I re- 
call now over the intervening years, 
resembled Justice Holmes. 

In some respects, Joyce was pre- 
cocious; in others he was, and re- 
mained, rather strangely simple. 
Dempsey liked him a great deal, 
but I think he liked the little fellow 
for his own sake, just as much as 
for his proficiency in English. Each 
Monday we were supposed to bring 
in an English composition, and, of 
course, all of us—well, nearly all 
—complied. A few of the “com- 
posers” would be asked by 


Dempsey to read their lucubrations, 
and among these James Joyce was 
one of the most frequently called 


upon. Joyce was a good reader, and 
the while he read, Dempsey would 
literally wriggle and chuckle with 
delight. Generally, the class, too, 
liked Joyce’s efforts, but there were 
occasions when the floridity of his 
stuff made you feel as if you were 
in the hot-house out in the Botanic 
Gardens. 


HE two friends shared a love of 
music and the drama :— 

During the far-flung visits of the 
Rouseby and Carl Rosa Com- 
panies, we went to as many operas 
as we could afford. In our very 
youthful days we enjoyed such 
popular favourites as Trovatore, 
Maritana, The Bohemian Girl, Lily 
of Killarney, and such like; but as 
we grew older, it was Wagner who 
attracted us—especially by such of 
his music dramas as Tristan and 
Isolde and Lohengrin. 

In the dramatic field we looked 
forward to the occasional visits of, 
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for instance, Osmond Tearle, whose 
repertory was chiefly, but not ex- 
clusively Shakespearean. Tearle’s 
locale was always the Gaiety 
Theatre; and in that theatre, 
whether we were attending opera, 
play or pantomime, Joyce had the 
peculiar whim to sit at the extreme 
right of the top gallery. From this 
vantage point in the “gods” you 
looked down almost vertically on 
the players. I did not like the spot 
at all, but Joyce was so childishly 
eager to sit there that, of course, I 
agreed to sit with him. 


[¥ 1927 and 1933 Byrne visited Joyce 

in Paris and found him very happy 
in the midst of his work and family. 

With the exception of Joyce, Byrne 
had but few really intimate com- 
panions at University College. But 
amongst them were some remarkable 
men—like Sheehy Skeffington, the 
original of MacCann in Stephen 
Hero and Portrait of the Artist. 
Skeffington invariably took first place 
in English in the examinations. 

After his arrest in 1915 for an anti- 
conscription speech in Dublin, and 
his subsequent release, following « 
hunger-strike, Skeffington went to the 
U.S. to raise funds for his weekly 
paper and also to try to gain a passage 
on Ford’s Peace Ship. Byrne, who 
had gone to the U.S. in I9gI0 to try 
his fortune, welcomed his old schoo! 
friend, and introduced him to a 
number of influential Irish-Ameri- 
cans, including John Devoy and 
Senator O’Gorman : — 

During his stay in this country 
Skeffington addressed numerous 
meetings, each of them presided 
over by a prominent American. At 
these meetings Skeffington was out- 
spoken, one of his favourite quips 
being to declare in his broad north- 
ern accent: “In this war, the Irish 
people are neutral—we don’t care 
who licks England.” 
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NCE Joyce developed an urge to set something to music. Usually 

it was one of his own pieces of verse, but at one time in 1902 he 
laboured lovingly over composing an accompaniment for James 
Clarence Mangan’s beautiful poem Dark Rosalzen. 

Toward the south end of the Aula Maxima in University College, 
and on its west side, there was a door leading to a small room in 
which was a pianoforte. Joyce and I went there on many a night 
so that I could hear him sing the airs he had in mind and then play 
them for him. And sometimes on these nights, in order not to attract 
attention, we stayed in that room in pitch darkness—Joyce singing 
almost sotto voce and I playing the piano pianissimo. 

Whether Joyce’s accompaniment to Mangan’s Dark Rosaleen has } 
ever been published I do not know. But I do know that after all 
these years I remember perfectly the air for it which he sang to me, ?} 
and which I played for him, in the dark. ’ 
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He did not get a place on the Peace Of Skeffington’s tragic death—he was 
Ship: after some months he decided killed by a British soldier during 
to return to Ireland and face the Easter Week—Byrne writes :— 


music, though, Byrne tells us, he 
toyed with the idea of remaining in 
the U.S. altogether, especially when 
he was asked to take an editorial job 
on The Irish World at $40 a week. 
Byrne himself also decided to go back 
home, to be there for the political 
developments he clearly foresaw :— 


On Wednesday, March 1, I went 
up to the smokeroom of the D.B.C. 
in O’Connell Street, and, as I sur- 
mised, I found Skeffington there. 
He was sitting with his back to the 
west wall playing chess with Alder- 
man Cole. 

I did not make my presence 
known, but stvod behind Cole wait- 
ing for Skeffington to raise his eyes 
towards me. He had not heard from 
me since we parted in New York, 
and I was interested in seeing how 
he would react when he saw me. 
When he did look up, and saw me, 
his reaction was completely in 
character and exactly what I had 
anticipated. He did not move nor 
make any immediate utterance; a 
blush slowly mantled his face as he 
blinked blandly a couple of times, 
and then said, crisply: “Tea or 
coffee, Byrne?” 


The one thing really pitiable in 
Skeffington’s death at the hands of 
a cowardly murderer was that he 
would have joyously faced a firing 
squad if he had been tried and 
found guilty by the occupation 
forces in Ireland. Nothing would 
have given him more spiritual 
exaltation than to stand in utter 
defiance before a British military 
tribunal; and, since he knew that 
he was fated to die anyhow, the 
actual manner of his murder was 
for him a sublime tragedy. 


NOTHER “intimate” was Paddy 

Merriman : — 

Paddy was a Christan Brothers’ 
boy from Richmond Street school. 
He came of humble parents, and 
nature had not been over-kind to 
him in the matter of physique or 
appearance. But where nature had 
been niggardly in some things of 
the body she had been lavish in 
her bestowal on Paddy of the vastly 
greater attributes of mind and 
spirit. 

In October, 1898, Paddy was up 
for his B.A. degree. His subject was 
“Modern Literature”, including 
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English, German, and French. One 
late evening, two weeks before his 
exam, he and I were walking 
through the Green, and I asked 
him how he felt about it. “I wish 
the examination were on to- 
morrow,” he answered. For a 
fellow to tell me a fortnight before 
an important exam that he wished 
it were on the next day, was some- 
thing new; and something which I 
myself could never have uttered. 


FEW years later Paddy won a 

Junior Fellowship in the Univer- 
sity, and one of his unsuccessful 
competitors in that examination was 
Joe Skeffington, Shortly after that 
event Paddy was married from my 
residence at 100 Phibsboro’ Road, 
and I was Paddy’s best man. Not 
long afterwards, Patrick Joseph 
Merriman became the President of 
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the National University College in 
Cork, a position he adorned until 
his death a few years ago. 


[IX the U.S., where he took up per- 

manent residence after 1916, John 
Byrne became a journalist, writing 
many features under the anagram of 
J. F. Renby. For some years he was 
financial editor of the Daily News 
Record, for which he also wrote a 
column entitled “Money Matters, 
Mostly ”. 

He forecast the Atom Bomb in a 
short story (The Throne of Chaos) 
published as fiction in The All Story 
Weekly, in 1917. He also devised a 
most ingenious machine for demon- 
strating the principle of the Chao- 
cipher he invented to ensure that a 
code message cannot be deciphered 
by anybody except the person to 
whom the message is directed. 
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Pius X, by Fr. Hieronymo Dal-Gal. 
Translated and adapted by Thomas 
F. Murray, M.A. (Dublin: Gill. 
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‘* May this book meet with the 
most favourable reception ”’ 


—Pope Pius XII 


Tuis Biography of a wonderful 
apostle of our own day will etch itself 
deep on your mind 

It is the story of an Irish girl of 
supreme faith who combined beauty, 
gentleness and superhuman courage. 

Edel Quinn was the Envoy of the 
Legion of Mary to Africa and already 
she has become a legendary figure there. 

This well-bound, beautifully illus- 
trated volume at 7/6 is exceptionally 
low-priced for these days, and is within 
the reach of all. (276pp., 10 illustrations) 
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Ice Cream Without 

’Fridge 

F you have no refrigerator at home, 

this does not put the making of 
ice-cream beyond your scope, for 
now a very efficient little ice-cream 
machine is on the market. 

Made of plastic, it stands on four 
legs. There is a roller inside the case 
which takes salt and ice cubes in 
layers. 

The roller fits into grooves in the 
case. The ice-cream mixture is poured 
in beside it, and the handle of the 
roller turned until the ice-cream is 
made. 

Transparent plastic dishes act as a 
lid for the ice-cream maker and can 
also be used as serving dishes. 
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Trico-Fix 

HY not spend your leisure hours 

in knitting for pleasure or profit? 
With Trico-Fix, knitting is a real 
pleasure: just think, between tea- 
time and bed-time you can knit a 
jumper, or a pullover, or a pair of 
socks. And, of course, you can use 
any type of wool from one- to four- 
ply and do plain or fancy stitches. 

Why not have a demonstration of 
Trico-Fix and find out for yourself 
just how easy it is? Demonstrations, 
without obligation, in your own 
home or at 101 Lower Baggot Street, 
Dublin. 

The cash price of Trico-Fix is 
£29 15s. Hire purchase terms (De- 
posit, £5) can be arranged. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S 


HOME ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Here is a book designed to meet the home needs of every 
man and woman. 

Arranged in two main parts—Housecraft and Cookery—it 
contains 720 pages and has over 2,000 illustrations, many in 
natural colours. These informative pictures show the character- 
istics of hundreds of domestic products ; the proper shape and 
design of scores of finished dishes; the ‘* way-to-do-it ’’ .of 
dozens of tricky household jobs. 


Size 10 ins. x 7% ins. Price £2. 10s. 
WRITE NOW FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 
TO C. J. FALLON LTD., 43 PARKGATE ST., DUBLIN 


Please send me free prospectus of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S 
HOME ENCYCLOPAEDIA, with monthly payment terms. 
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